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THE LIBERAL PARTY WITHOUT MR. GLADSTONE. 


eee Opposition may perhaps by this time have virtually 
settled their Parliamentary organization, either defini- 
tively or for the purposes of the next Session. The meeting 
of the Liberal party which Mr. Apam has been asked to sum- 
mon will be held, not to elect a leader, but to express formal 
confirmation of a preliminary choice. On former occasions 
the principal members of a party, including the possible 
candidates for the first place, have undertaken among them- 
selves the adjustment of conflicting claims. Only four 
or five years ago, on the retirement of Lord Cairns, the 
Conservative peers found it necessary to select a repre- 
sentative. It would have been difficult to choose be- 
tween Lord Sauissury and Lord Dersy if either or both 
had desired to fill the vacant post. By general consent 
the Duke of Ricumonp, a statesman of the second 
rank, with no pretension to oratory, was recognized as 
official. leader. The question was considered to be the 
exclusive concern of the House of Lords, and it was 
understood that Mr. DisrarLi was not even consulted. 
Nearly thirty years have passed since the Protectionists, 
on their secession from Sir Roserr Peet, found them- 
selves in the strange condition of a considerable 
section of the House of Commons not including a single 
member who had held Cabinet office. Lord Sraytey, the 
only dissentient among the Ministers, was in the House of 
Lords; and Mr. Disrak1i, though he inspired the policy of 
the party, had only emerged a year or two before from the 
Conservative rank and file. During a part of the Session, 
while the function of the malcontents consisted chiefly in 
vituperation of Sir Ropert Pret, the entire bruxt of 
debate fell on Mr. Disrarti. He was probably at the 
same time seeking for a nominal leader whose rank and 
character might reconcile the party to his promotion. His 
usual sagacity was displayed in the discovery of the 
most suitable candidate for the vacant post. Lord GrorcE 
Bentinck had served an apprenticeship to public business 
as Private Secretary to Canninc, and he was animated 
by a profound animosity to the statesman whom Mr. 
Disraett had attacked with dispassionate bitterness of 
language. After Lord Grorce Benrincx’s early death a 
considerable interval elapsed before Lord Derzny would 
recognize Mr. Disraeui’s irresistible claim to the 
effice of Conservative leader. An absurd attempt to 
put the place in commission was defeated by Mr. Disraeui’s 
profession of confidence in colleagues so competent 
that they would, in his opinion, not need his as- 
sistance. At an earlier time the aristocratic Whigs, 
during their long exclusion from office, appointed leaders 
who were not Senge obeyed by their adherents in the 
House of Commons. One of these nominal chiefs, who 
had previously been Lord Chancellor of Ireland, is best 
remembered by Peev’s “ Trial of Henry Brovcuam” in the 
Old Whig Guide. The indictment charged that the 
defendant had called Mr. Ponsonsy an old woman; and it 
is highly probable that the offence had been committed in 
real life. At a later time the office was placed in the 
more capable hands of Tierney, who was succeeded by 
Lord AutrHorp; but BroveHam always asserted a right 
of independent action; and the official leaders con- 
tended with disadvantage against the eloquence and un- 
bounded energy of their formidable rival. When Lord 
ALtHorP became a peer, Lord Joun Russet succeeded to 
his post by the unanimous vote of his colleagues in the 
Government. 

The choice of a successor to Mr. GLapsTonE is rendered 


embarrassing by the promotion of Mr. Carpwet. to the 
rage. The favourite pupil and colleague of PEEL, 

e had sat more than twenty years ago in Lord 
ABERDEEN’s Cabinet, and in 1856 he had been prevented 
only by honourable scruples from becoming Chancellor of 
the Exchequer under Lord Patmersron. Since 1859 Mr. 
CarpweLL held a post in every Liberal Cabinet, and his 
rank in the House of Commons and in the party corre- 
sponded to his seniority. Although the changes which he 
effected have not made him popular in the army, it was 
admitted even by opponents that he had shown great 
mastery of detail, and that he had never made disagreeable 
measures unnecessarily offensive by faults of manner. 
Colleagues younger in years or in Parliamentary standing 
would have willingly acknowledged Mr. CarpwELt’s prece- 
dency, in just confidence that, if he displayed no remark- 
able brilliancy, he would seldom make a serious mistake. 
His retirement from the House of Commons proved that 
he was influenced neither by an immoderate devotion to 
party nor by personal ambition. It is not surprising that 
his friends and political allies should have grumbled audibly 
at his preference of his own ease to the Liberal interest. 
Lord Carpwe.t will probably be a member of any Liberal 
Cabinet which may be hereafter formed; but Lord 
GranvittE, Lord Kimpertety, the Duke of and 
Lord Setsorne have no urgent need of assistance in the 
House of Lords. Lord Cartincrorp and Lord ABERDARE 
belong to the same class of retired Ministers, possessing 
respectable powers of debate and much official experience. 
The occupants of the front Opposition bench in the 
House of Commons are inconveniently equal to one 


another. Not one of the number is a match for Mr. 
Disraeul, who will regard with a melanchol ling the 
vacant place of his accustomed adversary. inst any 


of his lieutenants the ex-Ministers may willingly measure 
their strength. Mr. Lows, indeed, was at ore time in the 
front rank of Parliamentary debaters, until the end of the 
Reform contest deprived him of a thoroughly congenial 
subject. The exposure of a popular delusion, which was 
at the same time countenanced and abhorred by the vast 
majority of both parties in the House of Commons, 
stimulated by the combined excitement of sympathy and 
antagonism the highest powers of a vigorous and 
cynical intellect. In office Mr. Lowe failed to satisfy 
the expectations which he had raised by his efforts in 
Opposition. His financial schemes were sometimes 
ingenious, occasionally capricious, and never compre- 
hensive; and he was conspicuously deficient in the 
indispensable art of conciliating opponents and managing 
subordinates. The head of a great department who is 
habitually served by unwilling colleagues is unfit to be the 
leader of a party. Even when Mr. Lows is complimentary, 
his courtesies are always, as JOHNSON said of Porr’s eulogy 
on a certain preacher, intended to give pain to somebody. 
The extravagant praises which he periodically bestows on 
the respectable and intelligent profession of Civil Engineers 
are obviously addressed in an inverse sense to the mg of 
scholars which he paradoxically depreciates because it is 
his own. If the rank of leader were to be adjudged by 
competitive examination, Mr. Lowe would distance any rival 
candidate. It is doubtful whether he will submit to an 
equal or inferior, butas an aspirant to Mr. GLapstone’s suc- 
cession he would not command a single vote. Mr. Forsrer, 
Mr. Cuitpers, and Mr. Goscuen are nearly on a level 
in official rank, and they all possess considerable ability. 
Of the three, Mr. Forsrer has perhaps the greatest weight 
in the House, though neither Mr. Cuitpers nor Mr. Goscuzn 
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is unpopular. Unluckily, as is proved by the protest of the 
Nonconformists of the North, the feud with the more 
intolerant Dissenters is not yet at an end; and the diffi- 
culty of choosing between two hostile sections of the party, 
which sooner or later awaits any Liberal leader, would 
meet Mr. Forster at the threshold. Mr. Cuivpers is 
acute, industrious, and probably ambitious; but he has 
hitherto scarcely established a claim to the first place in the 

rty. Mr. Goscnen combines the accomplishments of 
Oxford and of Lombard Street, but he is unduly sensitive 
to criticism; and his clever attack on the Government in 
the last Session indicated an imperfect faculty of estimat- 
ing the fitness of times and seasons. Before any leader 
can be conveniently appointed it will be necessary for the 
managers of the party to agree on a policy. In the last 
Session Mr. Forster took a leading part in the measure 
for extending household suffrage to counties, while Mr, 
Lowe voted against the Bill, and Mr. Goscuen left the 
House before the division. 

Any leader who may be chosen will have to deal with 
Sir W. Harcovrr on one side and with Mr. Trevetyay and 
Mr. Mcnpe ta on the other. It will not be easy to satisfy 
two bodies of politicians who are diametrically opposed to 
one another. Although technical and personal difficulties 
may postpone a coalition for many years, it is almost im- 
possible that approximate identity of opinion should not 
ultimately end in union. There is no reason why Sir W. 
Harcocrt should not concur with Mr. Disraeti on all im- 

rtant and practical questions, and he is extremely un- 

ikely to agree with Mr. Treveryan. The result of an 
elimination of other political candidates points to the 
expediency of preferring Lord Hartincroy. In official 
seniority he has the advantage over all competitors except 
Mr. Goscuen, who was admitted to Lord Russeti’s Cabinet 
about six weeks earlier. The preference of the heir of the 
= house of CavenpisH would not imply a claim to 

arliamentary or intellectual superiority. Lord Hartincton 
is equal to any of his late colleagues in experience, and he 
is probably not inferior to the best of them in the para- 
mount quality of political discretion. An opponent of his 
pretensions invidiously remarked that his appointment 
would, in the view of his possible removal to the House of 
Lords, be regarded as a Septennate. The provisional 
tenure of a seat in the House of Commons by the eldest 
son of a peer may well be an advantage when no section 
of the party is provided with a definite choice. A Parlia- 
ment, or a President, or a leader of a party may sometimes 
be more advantageously elected for seven years than in 
While Lord Harrixctoy was the nominal 
ead of the party, and perhaps the real director of its 
counsels, th¢re would be time to ascertain whether Sir W. 
Harcourt or some younger member of the party might not 
disclose himself as the destined chief. In the meantime 
no candidate who has hitherto been suggested would be 
equally likely to obtain general acceptance. 


EUROPE IN ARMS. 


—“— great rivals in arms of 1870 have within the last 
few days been engaged in discussing their respective 
schemes for applying the military lessons which the war 
taught them. The Germans, being the conquerors, were 
naturally satisfied with the system that had won them 
victory. Those who guide Germany in military matters 
did not want their system altered, but merely its scope 
enlarged. They were not satisfied with the numerical pre- 
= with which in 1870 Germany had overwhelmed 

rance. It was open to France not only to adopt a better 
system, but to have a very much larger army. To mect 
this larger French army there must be an increased German 
army, and the only question was the ultimate limit of 
military expansion. In order not to make two bites of a 
cherry, the German authorities determined to ask that the 
Landsturm should be made available in time of war, or, in 
other words, that every grown man not physically dis- 
qualified, under forty-three years of age, should be avail- 
able to fight his country’s battles. This, it is calculated, 
will give Germany 2,800,000 soldiers in case of extreme 
necessity, and with this force even Count MoitKe may be 
presumed to be content. The Landsturm is to be regularly 
drilled and organized so that its services may be at the 
immediate command of the authorities. Those who belong 
to it may be transferred into the Landwehr as the needs 
of war may demand, and no general levy of the Land- 


sturm is to be required. The authorities will not 
have to proclaim the country in danger, thus exhibiting a 
consciousness of weakness tothe enemy. They will merely 
order the Landsturm in any district they may select to 
place itself at the disposal of the War Office. There will 
be nothing like notoriety, nothing exceptional, to call 
general attention. This enormous reserve will be quietly 
ordered to contribute to the defence of the country in such 
manner as the plan of a campaign may make advisable. 
Not only will there be a nation in arms, but the nation in 
arms will be made to act for the purposes of war with the 
perfection of machinery which has hitherto been only 
applied to regular armies. The German Parliament was 
perfectly aware of the enormity of the sacrifices which it 
was making in agreeing to these proposals. But, looking 
on the army as an insurance against real and indisputable 
dangers, it could not find any point at which to stop short 
of making its insurance as solid and substantial as possible. 
With France on one side and Russia on the other, 
Germany feels its existence to depend on its army, and on 
the size of its army. If the regular army and the Land- 
wehr are not sufficient, there is nothing to be done but 
to utilize the Landsturm; and if it is to be utilized at 
all, it had better be so utilized as to give effectual 
assistance in time of war. In France, the recent discussion 
has turned not so much on the size as on the system of 
the army. When the projects for calling ont men already 
adopted have been carried into effect, France will have an 
army, all told, of about 1,800,000 men, and with this figure 
she is content. What had to be decided was how the army 
should be organized as to its formation, the Government 
insisting that there should be six, and its opponents in the 
Assembly that there should be four, companies to a 
battalion. The argument against the Government was that 
four companies conduced to the successful action of an 
army in loose formation, that the Germans had won their 
victories by this loose formation, and that France must 
condescend to be taught by her conquerors. The chief 
argument which weighed with the Government was that 
it conceived that, if the system of four companies was 
adopted, fewer officers would be wanted, whereas the War 
Office is already overwhelmed with officers whom it cannot 
employ actively. A convenient though expensive com- 
promise was effected. The system of four companies was 
adopted, and the lessons of the German war were so far 
taken to heart; but two captains were given to each com- 
pany, so that employment was at once secured for a great 
number of officers. The Finance Minister, rather than the 
War Minister, is likely to be made anxious by the result. 


When the system of universal conscription lately esta- 
blished in Russia has borne its full fruits, the total nominal 
strength of the Russian army is calculated at 3,300,000 
men. This is half a million in excess of the German force, 
but the vast extent of the Russian dominions must always 
make it more difficult to concentrate Russian than German 
armies; and for the present Russia has not enough officers 
to supply the requirements of so vast an army. The 
German army is therefore, and must for some time remain, 
the first army in the world. The arming of the greater 
Powers has, however, made it necessary that lesser Powers 
should follow in their wake, and not only Austria and 
Italy, but smaller States like Sweden, Belgium, and 
Switzerland, are doing their best to make their armies 
efficient. Spain exhausts itself in raising armies to fight 
each other, and Turkey exhausts itself in raising an army 
which it is not allowed to use. Europe may therefore 
be said to be in arms from one end to the other, although 
there is no immediate prospect or assignable cause of war ; 
and it is natural to ask what are the probable causes of 
such a state of things? It is often assumed that it is 
necessarily a temporary state of things, and it would be 
very comforting to discover the grounds on which this 
assumption is based. In old days it was said that 
preparations for war were so costly that war was 
cheaper, and that therefore war would come and then 
armies would be reduced. But the present arming of 
Europe is after, not before,a war. The lesson of the last 
war was that victory lay with the nation which had made 
the longest and most permanent preparations, and not with 
that which was capable of the greatest spasmodic effort. 
No war could be more decisive than the war of 1870, ani 
the consequence of this decisive war is that both the 
conquered and the conquerors have come to the conclusion 
that the only thing to be done is henceforth to get every 
available man ready for battle. The exhaustion con- 
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sequent on these great increases of military force is 
also considerably exaggerated. It is the ordinary regular 
army that is, the chief burden on the country, and the 
expense of efficient reserves is comparatively slight. An 
extra million or two goes a long way when spent on 
organizing reserves consisting of men who haye been 
taught service in their youth, who are obliged to do 
what they are told, and are not carried, for the pur- 
poses of training, far away from their homes. Some 
amount of labour is, no doubt, withdrawn from agri- 
cultural and manufacturing operations, and so far the 
country is poorer. But it may be doubted whether, even 
from a money point of view, a country really loses 
by large masses of its male population being passed through 
the army. Service qnickens the intelligence, fortifies 
the frame, and increases greatly the stores of information 
of these who serve. Germans, at least, do not seem to 
suffer much by the military demands made on them in their 
youth, considering that in every part of the globe they are 
cutting out English traders, and even in England are 
seizing on whole branches and even centres of trade as 
their own. Nor are the political effects of this arming of 
nations to be overlooked. ven in a pecuniary sense they 
are highly important. Each nation as a whole is made to 
act more together. There is a decreasing wish to disturb 
the fabric of society, and the Government becomes more 
powerful, not perhaps because it can more effectually sup- 
press its own special enemies, but because it is looked on 
more as the exponent of the national will and the guardian 
of the national interests. So far, therefore,as the State 
has to borrow, it can borrow on better terms. Among the 
causes which tend to keep the French Funds at a respect- 
able height, none perhaps is so powerful as the perception 
that even the present miserable, distracted Assembly is 
ready to do everything to make the army strong; and the 
Russian Funds have not for years been so high as they have 
been since the universal conscription was introduced. 

Instead of these vast preparations leading to immediate 
war, as used to be the case with preparations on a smaller 
scale, they lead, at least for a time, to peace. There is no 
longer any umbrage taken at an increase of forces, whereas 
in old days, if a great Power added a hundred thousand 
men to its regular army, its neighbours thought themselves 
entitled, if they dared, to ask for explanation. When it is 
once assumed that every competent male subject is to be a 
soldier, asking explanations as to an increased army would be 
like asking a neighbouring country what on eartl: it meant 
by having an increasing population. War, too, will now 
touch so many persons, affect the peace of so many families, 
and imperil so many interests, that nations on the eve of 
war will no longer feel the light heart with which they 
sent paid champions to die for their country. Wars of re- 
venge or of territorial aggrandizement will not be under- 
taken without much balancing of advantages. But it is 
‘very possible that the kind of peace which this state of 
things will produce may be compatible with the accom- 
plishment of many high-handed transactions. Just now the 
armed Powers are occupying their energy with regulating 
the affairs of Turkey, and for the moment they are bent on 
making Turkey merely keep peace. Theyaltogether ignorethe 
troops and the ironclads of which Western creditors have 
made gifts in such handsome numbers to the Sunray. A 
quarrel breaks out between Turkey and Montenegro, 
The pride of the Ottoman, the despair of the mountaineer, 
the religious frenzy of both, are excited; and war seems 
imminent. The representatives of the great Continental 
Powers assemble and decide what is to be done; and the 
decision they come to is that a Vizier must resign. This 
seems simple, and very possibly such a grand way of 
regulating its internal affairs may be all that Turkey 
deserves to receive from its masters. But it is obvious 
that attempts might be made to regulate the affairs of other 
powerful countries in the same way, and the independence 
or even the existence of small Powers might be sacrificed 
to the concerted arrangements of big Powers who do not 
wish to go to war with each other. Questions that may 
cause England great anxiety may arise,even though the 
peace of Europe is not broken. In order to make our 
voice heard in the decision of such questions, we must make 
it recognized, not only that we ourselves are beyond the 
possibility of attack, but that within the natural limits of 
car action we can strike a hard blow if we strike atall. It 
is enough if our army is efficient, but it is not enough 
ualess our navy is overwhelming. 


MINISTERIAL PROSPECTS. 


M INISTRIES, like men, cannot be called happy before 

they die, and possibly when the present Ministry 
comes to an end it may be a part of its history that the 
Session which now appears to open so brightly before it 
was not unmarked by disaster. But no Ministry could 
enter on a Session with brighter prospects. There is not 
the slightest opposition to it visible in any quarter. The 
constituencies are, so far as can be seen, in precisely the 
same mood now as a year ago. ‘The Liberal party has 
not even begun to recover from its breakdown. There 
is no call on the Cabinet to do much; but if they 
choose to do little, and to do that little well, 
they are sure of friendly criticism, steady majori- 
ties, and sincere applause. Since Parliament, was pro- 
rogued nothing has taken place which could force upon 
them the decision of any doubtful or difficult point. If 
the revenue has not been springing forwards by leaps and 
bounds, it will in all probability show a general result 
sufficiently satisfactory to justify the last Budget. As to 
religious matters, those who like a Protestant champion 
cannot but acknowledge that Mr. Disrag.i is the elder 
brother of Mr. Gtapstonp; and those who dislike 
theological indiscretion in statesmen cannot but own that 
here too the two leaders are on an equality. The Conserva- 
tives also are still amply enjoying the peculiar advantages 
which belong to themasa party. They can dothings with- 
out offence which, if done by Liberals, would awaken howls 
of indignation. They have the privilege of being always 
treated, not as perfect enemies, but as imperfect friends. 
If they interfere with the right to State-paid labour in 
the dockyards, this is not set down to the parsimony which 
notoriously disgraced the Liberals, but merely to some of 
those mysterious reasons to which gentlemen with be- 
nevolent hearts have occasionally to bow. If they 
cut down the list of Irish judges, the Irish Czsars 
wonder that itshould be Brurus who stabs them, but they 
do not resent the blow as if it came from an adversary. 
If a Conservative Colonial Secretary interferes to protect 
@ native race, he receives no reproach for deserting the 
cause of gallant Anglo-Saxons under the difficulties which 
beset the founders of an Empire. This is exceedingly 
pleasant for Conservatives. They can harass, and their 
harassing is merely styled firmness. They can put down 
abuses, and are blessed by their victims, or at least no one 
listens to their victims if they complain. Had Mr. 
Ayrton ventured on the vigorous steps by which Lord 
Joun Mavynurs has recently signalized his tenure of power 
at the Post Office, his tyranny, his bullying, his indiffer- 
ence to vested interests, would have made the cup of Civil 
Service indignation run over. But then, in the first place, 
Mr. Ayrron is Mr. Ayrroy, and in the next place he is a 
Liberal. 


There are several reasons why Conservatives enjoy this 
exceptional freedom from hostile criticism; but perhaps 
the most prominent is the thoroughness of the discipline of 
their party. Liberals vote with their party on grand 
occasions, but they do as they please in minor matters. 
They have no notion of not telling their leaders of their 
mistakes. They freely indulge in the pleasure of forcing 
the hands of those whom they profess to follow. They 
regret this, and are puzzled about that, and want explana- 
tions and concessions of all kinds. The Conservatives go 
on the much simpler plan of backing up what their men do, 
and starting nothing on their own account. Nor does 
this habit of discipline benefit a Conservative Govern- 
ment merely in matters of administration. It equally 
benefits it in the sphere of legislation. If a Liberal 
Government is thought to be getting too Conservative, 
hosts of minor Liberal members are ready to bring in Bills 
of a more or less advanced order, not with the hope of 
carrying them, but merely that they may keep up an 
atmosphere of general excitement, and may prevent the 
Ministry from going to sleep. But if a Conservative 
Ministry is thought to be getting too Liberal, the Conser- 
vatives who hold this opinion keep quiet. It might be a 
great annoyance to Mr. Disragii’s Government if those 
Conservatives who really hold the opinions which are sup- 
posed to be especially those of the party were to bring in 
Bills calculated to raise awkward questions. But from this 
annoyance the Cabinet can be sure it will be free. A Con- 
servative would be thought disloyal to his party if he 
hampered his leaders by taking a step the cxact 
parallel to which is taken without any concern by 
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independent Liberals under a Liberal Ministry. Thus 
in a + measure from criticism, and sure to 
have little of their time wasted by random proposals of 
legislation on their own side, a Conservative Government 
can really hope to achieve much in a Session, if it sets 
about the task in the right way. Its one danger comes from 
the nature of the duties which it may very properly seek to 
perform. So far as it has to concern itself with really im- 
rtant questions, it is quite safe unless the Cabinet has 
r guilty of some egregious blunder. If it brings in a 
large measure, and treats it in at all an adequate way, and 
confides its conduct to competent hands, it has only to 
press on its Bill, and is sure to carry it. Such a measure 
as the Judicature Bill in the hands of Lord Cairns may 
be as bold, and may deal with interests and prejudices in 
as trenchant a manner, as its authors.please. It is sure to 
pass if the Government determines to have it passed. But 
Conservatives have a much more difficult class of work 
to get through. As they wish at once to do something, 
and to avoid blazing questions, they take up social 
questions as to which legislation is, no doubt, in many 
cases very much needed. It is quite right they should do 
this. It is a field which they have always claimed as 
specially their own. But the difficulty they have to en- 
counter is that on such matters each man thinks him- 
self quite as good a judge as any one else. No one has 
so r an opinion of his powers as to recognize that 
he is not qualified to understand sewers, or Friendly 
Societies, or precautions against railway accidents. 
Very probably the Minister who has charge of the Bill 
is willing to allow that he bas no very great confidence 
in the superiority of his wisdom or knowledge on such 
matters, and is willing to accept advice. The Govern- 
ment loses control over the Bill, and over the general 
distribution of the hours of business. It cannot push 
its Bill forward, and begins to be thought ineffective 
and weak. It loses credit, and is considered not to be 
much of a Ministry after all. If the danger of a Liberal 
Ministry is in its large measures, the danger of a 
Conservative Ministry is in its small ones. 
' Whether the retirement of Mr. Grapstone from the 
leadership of the Opposition is a gain to the Conservatives 
is a question easier to ask than to answer. To Mr. 
DisRakzLi personally it is unquestionably a loss. To have 
some one worth doing one’s best to beat is the first condition 
of an interesting combat; and Mr. Disragvi need not very 
seriously exert himself to show a superiority to those 
whom Mr. Giapstone has left behind bim. Mr. Disraei 
has lost the only source of pleasurable excitement on which 
he could rely, and he has also lost the prospect of being 
able to bring home to his followers the one special value of 
his leadership, and to make them see that he could do for 
them what no one else could do. On the other hand, the 
Conservatives are now relieved from one great difficulty. 
They need not be anxious about the succession to Mr. 
Disraevt. Hitherto they could not be altogether free from 
dismay when they considered that some unlucky accident 
might any day leave Sir Srarrorp Norracore or Mr. 
Harpy to face unsupported the overwhelming batteries of 
Mr. Grapsroxe’s oratory. But they may now repose in 
the happy confidence that their men will do perfectly well 
to answer Lord Hartineron or Mr. Forster. There was 
always, too, a possibility of Mr. GLapsrone, in some political 
field of which he is specially the master, not only criticizing 
the proposals of the Ministry, but indicating the outlines 
of something so much better that a regret at his not 
being in office might creep over the variable minds of the 
constituencies. Nothing of the sort need be feared 
now, and the foremost men of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons may be trusted not to disturb the 
balance of parties by the brilliancy of their inventions. 
But, although the opposition to which the Ministry will be 
exposed must be much less powerful than it would have 
been if Mr. Giapsrone had heartily thrown himself into 
the task of rallying and consolidating his party, anything 
is better for the Opposition than that it should be in the 
unhappy position in which it was last Session, when the 
nominal leader, after long absences, appeared as the whim 
seized him, and none of his supporters had the vaguest 
notion when he would come, or when he would go, or 
what he would say, or which side of any question he would 
take. At any rate the Opposition may hope now to 
behave like an Opposition, and to jogonin a humble and 
useful manner. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW ON PIUS 1X. 


ig announcement of a review of the Speeches of Pius 
IX. excited interest and curiosity on account rather of 
the reputed author than of the object of his criticism. It is 
unnecessary to derange the transparent veil which covers the 
nameof the reviewer. Archbishop will perhaps feel 
that asecond breach has been madein a friendship of five-and- 
forty years through the conclusive refutation by the anony- 
mous writer of a charge of inaccuracy which the zealous 
prelate, or, as he is called, the “ bold controversialist,” had 
preferred against Mr. Guapstone. The Quarterly Reviewer 
has not generally been supposed to include among his 
varied accomplishments any considerable faculty of amus- 
ing his readers; but the essentially comic nature of his pre- 
sent subject has elicited a vein of playfulness, and supplies 
the place of humour. Don Pasquate De Franciscis, the 
compiler and editor of the speeches, seems to emulate in 
his sycophantic exaltation the marvellous hyperboles of the 
Pore. As the reviewer neatly says, Don PasQuaLe always 
goes mad in white linen when the Pore goes mad in white 
satin. The gaiety of spirit which is produced by 
the contemplation of Papal extravagances finds a still more 
remarkable expression in an unexpected play upon 
words :—“ While other Governments generally are here and 
“‘ there admonished, even when they are guilty of no sin of 
‘* commission, as to the neglect of their duty to restore the 
“ Pope, there is one which receives his warmest commenda- 
“tions. It is the ‘glorious’ Republic of the Equator, 
“‘ which, ‘amidst the complicity by silence of the Powers 
“ * of Europe,’ sent its poor feeble bark (we mean its vocal 
“bark ; probably it possesses no other) across the Atlantic 
“ to proclaim— 
“ Auditum admissi risum teneatis amici ?— 

“the principle of the restoration by foreign arms of the 
“ Papa! throne.” The contrast of the vocal or canine bark 
with the probably non-existent naval bark of the South 
American Republic is not a good pun; indeed it is a 
very bed pun; but everybody will like the eminent re- 
viewer betver for making a pun at all. The substance of 
whom he 1s the shadow would have profited in public life 
as in literary composition by an occasional digression into 
harmless trifling. 


The review of the Porr’s speeches, which is at the same 
time lively and severe, will perhaps reassure alarmists who 
absurdly suspected the veteran friend of Italy of a disposi- 
tion to subject himself to the spiritual despotism of the 
Pore. The reviewer denounces with just indignation the 
language in which foreigners, some of them unfortunately 
English noblemen, have spoken of the Italian Government 
while they were enjoying its protection. ‘ After more 
“ slang of the same kind—from persons acting entirely be- 
“ yond their right this language deserves no better name— 
‘** the Addressers gave place to the Addressed, who assures 
“ them that all that they have said is true,” including their 
remark that Peter alive in the person of the Pops will be 
ever admirable in his heroic resolution against HExop, who 
is no other than the King of Iraty. The Italian Government 
has perhaps acted wisely in allowing the self-styled prisoner 
of the Vatican the unbounded license which he has grossly 
abused. Anile scolding loses much of its effect when it is 
uttered in perfect and assured impunity. Whatever may be 
the feeling of ill-informed English fanatics, Italians are 
not likely to forget the political condition to which the 
Pore incessantly recurs as an ideal state which must _here- 
after be restored by Divine intervention. “The Pore speaks 
“ of it with a coolness, an exultation, a yearning self-com- 
“ placent desire which would deserve no other name than 
“ that of a brutal inhumanity were it not,” &c. A person- 
age who, but for some extenuating circumstances, might be 
justly accused of brutal inhumanity is not likely to be 
regarded by his critic as a divine and inspired being. “We 
“ had already and often seen Infallibility in full dress, in 
“ peacock’s plumes; Infallibility fenced about with well 
“ set lines of theological phrases, impenetrable by us the 
“ multitude, the uninitiated. But Don Pasqua.e has taken 
“us behind the scenes. He has shown us Infallibility 
‘* in the closet, Infallibility in dishabille, Infallibility able to 
“* cut its capers at will, to indulge in its wildest romps with 
“ freedom and impunity.” It is true that Dr. Newman may 
plausibly contend that the Church attributes no infallible 
authority to the colloquial or declamatory nonsense which 
may proceed from Popes; but the reviewer conclusively 
shows that both Pius IX. and his flatterers claim for his 
political speeches and for himself an irviolable sanctity 
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which would be incompatible with human error. “A 
“crowd of three thousand persons shouts ‘Viva il 


Pontefice Infallibile !’ A lawyer, speaking for a conclave 
“ of lawyers, reveres ‘ the great Pope, the superlatively 
“*oreat King, the master of his faith, the most loving 
“ «father of his soul.’ ” The mob of devotees and satellites 
in the courts of the Vatican, and throughout the Roman 
world, disregards the subtle definitions by which a great 
logician reduces incredible pretensions into forms less 
shocking to the understanding and the conscience. Don 
PasquaLs, if he expressed his real opinion, would adopt the 
interpretation of the Quarterly Reviewer in preference to 
the apology of Dr. Newman. 

If the Pore had not retained even since the loss of his 
temporal dominions a political position, his eccentricities 
would merely serve as matter of instruction and amusement 
to those who are outside the pale of the Roman communion. 
The bombastic phrases quoted from Don PasQuatr’s com- 
pilation by the Quarterly Reviewer are curious illustrations 
of the quality which is admired by some Frenchmen under 
the title of logic. They express nothing but what is im- 

licitly contained in the most moderate language which is 

abitually applied to the Pore. Don Pasquate’s compila- 
tion resembles an extract from Swirt’s Tale of a Tub, which 
also was a logical exposition of the genuine claims of the 
Roman Church. If the Pop really possessed almost any 
one of the attributes which he claims, it would follow that 
he was entitled to universal dominion and to implicit 
obedience. It is natural that when he is relegated into his 
spiritual province he should dwell more and more fondly 
on his superhuman pretensions. The Popes of two cen- 
turies ago were Italian princes, immersed in petty diplomacy 
and family jobs, who were united by common interests and 
common moral infirmities with their secular neighbours. 
The projectors of an Italian Federation under Pius IX. re- 
garded him as a fellow-creature who might exercise a 
limited power for the public good. He now consoles himself 
with dreams, such as little children are trained to flatter 
in rhymes which announce that shortly Pivs 

Regnera sul mondo intiero. 

His absolute supremacy over his spiritual subjects, and 
especially over his clergy, is concentrated and strengthened 
as its area is narrowed. Ecclesiastical critics complain 
that the bishops of the Romish Church have been deprived 
of their legitimate authority in favour of the prerogative 
of the Holy See. The servile and profane adulation which 
surrounds the Papal throne has never been exceeded in 
Byzantium or in Asia; and Pius IX., like some of the 
weaker Roman Emperors, has taught himself almost to 
believe in the epithets which describe his unapproachable 
sublimity. At his death, or perhaps during his life, he 
will be rewarded by the official title of “ Great” for the 
services which he has rendered to the Church in alienating 
the allegiance of Europe, and in adding two or three 
articles to the creed. 

If it were not for the ecclesiastical legislation of Prussia, 
and for the annoyance which is borne with a prudent dis- 
play of indifference by Italy, it might almost be supposed 
that the Pore had withdrawn from practical interference 
in politics into the abstract contemplation of his own sacred 
pre-eminence. To Prince Bismarck he is still a real and 
formidable enemy, and a celebrated English statesman has 
persuaded himself that the Vatican dogma involves in- 
jurious political consequences. The chief of the French 
Legitimists accepts the dedication of Don Pasquatn’s book 
in Tenen which perhaps implies a pledge that a restored 
French Monarchy would make war on Italy for the benefit 
of the Holy See. It will probably be found that the alarms 
which may be felt in Germany, in England, or in France, 
are, like the Papal pretensions on which they are founded, 
mere anachronisms. The partial deference which is paid 
to the last temporal ruler among the Popes will not be 
extended to his successor; nor will another Pope be able 
with success to assume the character of a prisoner and a 
martyr. The fawning courtiers of Pius IX. deprive them- 
selves by their exaggerated personal flattery of the oppor- 
tunity of permanently maintaining the dignity of his oftice. 
His transcendent excellence cannot plausibly be attributed 
to the next incumbent of the Papacy. The commencement 
of a future reign will be watched with interest wholly un- 
mingled with anxiety. The Quarterly Reviewer perhaps 
attaches an undue importance to the extravagant language 
which he ridicules and condemns; but the reproaches 
which have been addressed to him on account of his pre- 
sent publication are unreasonable and unjust. It is an his- 


torical, though perhaps not an important, event that a 
dignitary who is still courted by two rival candidates for 
the throne of Spain should not lose his influence by the 
habit of prattling after the fashion which is described in 
the Quarterly Review. Few English readers are likely to 
study Don Pasquate’s work; and they ought to be grateful 
for illustrative extracts. 


LORD CAIRNS AS A LAW REFORMER. 


THOUGHTFUL article in the Quarterly Review (ap- 

parently not from the pen of Mr. GLapstone) re- 
calls attention to what is likely to prove the great topic of 
the coming Session. Free from the distraction of all 
blazing questions, safe in the arms of a faithful majority, 
with a well-assured prospect of peace and prosperity, 
the Cabinet can afford to frame their programme with a 
view rather to utility than to party triumph. First 
among the unfinished works which it devolves on them 
to complete is the t measure of Law Reform which 
has taken shape in the Judicature Act and the Judicature 
Rules. When Lord Setsorne introduced the Bill which 
has since ripened into the Judicature Act, we pointed out 
that, with the co-operation of Lord Cairns, it was in his 
power to pass almost any measure of Law Reform which he 
thought desirable. The event justified our anticipation. 
Any reform approved by Lord Catrns was certain to com- 
mand the unquestioning support of the House of Lords, while 
Lord SeLBorNne and his associates were equally secure in 
the House of Commons. Things have changed since 1873, 
and what we then said of Lord SeLzorne and Lord Cairxs 
combined may now be said of the Lorp Caance.tor alone. 
Supported as he is by the confidence of an ample majority 
in each House, he possesses a power of reforming our 
judicial administration which not one of his illustrious 
predecessors ever enjoyed. It is a splendid opportunity. 
What will he do with it? Will he be content, after the 
additional experience which has been gained since 1873, 
to bring the Statute and the Rules into operation without 
any muterial rectification, or will he bend all his energies 
to the task of making the comprehensive Reform which 
Lord SeELBorRNE imagined perfect and complete before he 
ventures upon the great experiment ? 

The Quarterly Review pleads for the consolidation and 
completion of the new code of procedure which, as matters 
now stand, would have to be picked (at infinite cost to 
suitors) out of two documents—the Schedule to the Act, 
and the subsequently framed Rules—which are ayowedly in- 
complete, frequently obscure, and not always consistent with 
each other, or with the broad principles on which they are 
evidently intended to be based. The magnitude and difli- 
culty of this task are far greater than superficial observers 
would imagine; but the more arduous it is, the more im- 
perious is the necessity of the undertaking. Every diffi- 
culty which is grappled with and conquered before the new 
edict goes forth will save litigants in years to come a host 
of difficulties which they will otherwise have to face at 
their own peril. More than that, every obstacle to the 
smooth working of the Supreme Court which is removed 
by anticipation will be one chance more of preventing our 
reconstituted tribunals from lapsing into the very condi- 
tion from which Lord SeLBorne’s measure was intended to 
extricate them. No one can so much as guess beforehand 
what the practical effect of the Judicature Act will be. 
There is one school of which Lord Prnzance once made 
himself a distinguished spokesman who think that the 
change effected by it will be and ought to be more nominal 
than real. There is an opposite school sanguine enough 
to believe that the magic of the Statute will transform 
everything, from the title of a cause to the tone of a judg- 
ment, and that a new system ideally perfect will spring 
at once into mature existence. 

Another view very widely entertained is that the work- 
ing of the Act must depend wholly on the construction 
which may be put upon the Schedule and the Rules; that 
those documents are so marred by omissions and ambigui- 
ties that on very many points no settled meaning can pos- 
sibly be got out of them until after years of costly litiga- 
tion; that when the final interpretation is reached, if it 
ever should be, it will be one interpretation in one division 
of the Court and another in another, sv that in the end the 
supposed unity of the several divisions of the Supreme 
Court will tarn out to be a dream. Without going the 
whole length of these gloomy views, the writer in the 
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Quarterly Review insists on the absolute necessity of re- 
editing the Schedule and the Rules in the form of a re- 
vised Schedule to an amending Act, as the only means 
of avoiding the most ruinous confusion and perplexity 
hereafter; and happily, if this view is right, there is 
one circumstance which will largely mitigate the ardu- 
ousness of the undertaking. What we think comes out 
very clearly from the investigation is that there are no 
material differences of opinion on any questions of 
principle. The blots on the work in its present half- 
tinished state are simply due to the fact that it is half- 
finished, while the principles which underlie it are found 
to be substantially the same whether they are sought 
for in Lord Sriporne’s Schedule, in the Rules framed 
since his retirement, or in the Reports of Lord Carrys’s 
Judicature Commission, on which the whole project was 
originally based. In order to prove this, the Reviewer 
commences his inquiry by an examination of the primary 
maxims by which the Judicial Investigation of Trath ought 
to be governed. For the reasoning on which these con- 
clusions are based we must refer our readers to the Review 
itself; but many, if not all, of the maxims propounded seem 
to us to form the common creed of what has been called 
the philosophical school of Law Reformers, of whom Lord 
Catnys may in some sense be taken asa type. The main 
conditions insisted on are these :— 

1. Full discovery on both sides at the first stage of every 
suit. 

2. Untechnical pleading. 

‘ 3. Issues of fact when necessary to be settled by the 
ourt. 

4. Trial with or without a jury as the Court may direct 
in each case. 

5. Proof by the Nisi Prius method or by affidavit as the 
Court may direct in each case. 

6. Decision of legal questions by a single Judge of First 
Instance, subject to appeal to a Court of many Judges, with 
a further appeal to the ultimate tribunal. 

7. No delegation to inferior officers of any strictly ju- 
dicial functions. 

We need not consider whether any of these conclusions 
might be improved by addition or modification. In the 
main, at any rate, they are the maxims of common sense, 
and no one can fail to see they are maxims which must 
have largely influenced the framers of the Schedule and 
the Rules. But, as is pointed out in the article, these 
fundamental principles, though acknowledged in theory, are 
none of them efiectually reduced to a working shape. We 
do not propose to enter now into the discussion of the 
details from which this inference flows. Nor can we here 
examine all the criticisms applied to the specific provisions 
which the Rules contain. It is enough for our present 
purpose to dwell upon the absolute necessity of a 
thorough consolidation of the Schedule and the Rules into 
oue complete code of procedure which shall, as far as haman 
iugenuily can compass the task, exclude all ambiguity and 
start the new Court with a system of practice free from 
the tendency (too apparent in the proposed Rules) 
to reproduce the dualism which it was the purpose 
ot the Act to destroy. It was recognized almost 
fvom the first introduction of Lord 
measure that the gravest of all the difficulties which 
he had to contend with lay in the utterly conflicting 
systems of procedure which had established themselves in 
our rival Courts. Itwas comparatively easy to assimilate 
the law administered in Westminster Hall and Lincoln’s 
inn. It was impossible to bring the strongly contrasted 
procedures in an action and in a suit into anything like 
harmony. Lord Ssnporne attacked this obstacle with 
more courage than he showed in other parts of his scheme. 
He framed and passed his Bill on the principle that the 
vules of practice in force in ordimary actions and suits at 
Law and in Equity were to be swept away, aud an entirely 
new machinery (compounded of what was best in each) 
substituted as the umiversal rule throughout all the 
divisions of the contemplated Court. This idea was 
iuithfully carried out in the sketch of the new procedure 
—tor it was nothing more than a sketch—embodied in the 
Schedule to the Act. In that we find no indication that 
the new Rules were to be a mere graft on the existing 
codes of procedure; but the very nomenclature was 
changed, for the express purpose of showing that a new 
point of departure was to be taken, and nothing of the 
past retained, unless specially incorporated in the Rules 
which the Statute authorized. In working eut this 


idea, the framers of the Rules began by abrogating it 
altogether, and the first lines of their draft Rules direct 
that the old practice shall survive wherever it is not ex- 
pressly modified. In effect, though not in terms, the 
proposed Rules direct that in all matters not expressly 
dealt with (and the number of these is far greater than of 
those for which new machinery is provided) three divisions 
of the Supreme Court shall reproduce the old Common 
Law practice, while. the first division is to revive the very 
machinery of the Court of Chancery which was supposed 
to be abolished. This is pro tanto a repeal in spirit, if not 
in letter, of the Statute itself. Nor is this the only danger 
of the kind, for the wording of the new Rules (whatever 
may be said of it if looked at as the nomenclature of 
a new precedure) is such as to make them almost un. 
intelligible as a graft upon either of the pre-existing sys- 
tems. Nor is this conflict of intention between the 
Schedule and the Rules the only hindrance to the effectual 
working of the future Code. A Code to be clear and 
serviceable must be a single document. In place of that 
we have now two supplementary Codes, one in the 
Schedule the other in the Rules, out of harmony with one 
another, and still more out of harmony with the diverse 
systems into which they are to be pieced. 

It is clear that, even if the details were far more 
perfect than they are, such machinery could not work. 
It is of vital importance to revert to the original idea 
of the Act and to create a new Code of practice complete 
in itself as a substitute for the dual system which the 
Act proposed to abolish. To do this, and to do it in 
accordance with sound principles, is the work which the 
Lorp CuaNceLtor has on his hands if he desires to make 
the projected Reform a practical success, and we do not 
doubt that he will accomplish it. Lord Catrns’s ante- 
cedents have proved that in breadth of grasp he stands first 
among our Law Reformers. The original impulse towards 
all that has been done was given by him to the Judicature 
Commission, and the initiative in other legal reforms may 
be traced to the same source. Certainly there is no one 
who would be more fully trusted to construct the new 
machinery of our Courts of Justice. If he fairly attacks 
the difficulty, no one doubts that he will master it. Buta 
Reformer needs tenacity and strength of will no less than 
philosophic breadth of view, and it has been doubted 
(we think without reason) whether Lord Cairns, in working 
out his ideas, will hold to his purpose with the persistent 
energy to which Lord Se.porne’s triumph was so largely 
due. And yet in many respects his position is muci 
more favourable. ‘Lord Srxsorne started with no step 
of the contemplated Reform effected, and he found 
it necessary to disarm prejudices by concessions which 
seriously marred the symmetry of his work. Lord 
Cairns finds prejudices rapidly dying out and the 
great principles of reform already established as the 
law of the land. Yet in the Bill which he introduced 
last year he sacrificed to some extent the ideas for which 
he had contended in the previous Session, apparently as a 
graceful concession to the party by whom the first 
stage of the work had been accomplished. That this 
temper is a vast improvement on the spirit of old times 
when a Chancellor in office delighted to tear to pieces the 
projects of his predecessor on the woolsack cannot be de- 
nied; but, after all, the first duty of a reformer is to his 
country, and it would be a poor excuse for passing an im- 
perfect measure to say that it was framed as a compliment 
to the sentiments of the Opposition bench. There is a limit 
even to complaisance. If Lord Cairns succeeds in per- 
fecting the half-finished project of reform which has fallen 
into his hands, his name and Lord Sexzorny’s will be 
associated as the founders of an enlightened system of 
judicial administration. If he allows a measure which he 
has himself pronounced imperfect and incomplete to come 
into operation without adequate amendment, he may share 
only the credit or the discredit, as it may be, which belongs 
to good intentions imperfectly worked out. 


MR. FORSTER AT BRADFORD. 


WN R. FORSTER spoke at Bradford, as he always 

speaks and acts, with good sense and good taste. 
His earnest praise of Mr. GLApstonz contained the truth, 
and nothing but the truth, and it was not necessary that it 
should exhaust the whole truth. Eulogists select one side 
of a man’s character, and satirists another; and it is 
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possible that both may be accurate. No reasonable critic 
ever accused Mr. Grapsrone of conscious selfishness, or 
of deliberate indifference to the public good. Since he 
has retired from his high position, the recollection of his 
intellectual and political defects would not be profitable ; 
and it was never pleasant. Mr. Forsrer was quite right 
in expressing the feelings of an attached colleague and 
loyal supporter. If he should himself be selected to fill 
Mr. Gtapstonn’s place in the House of Commons, his 
honesty of purpose will never be impugned. In the more 
practical part of his speech, Mr. Forster naturally selected 
topics which were suggested by his recent visit to the 
United States. He had happily disposed in his speech at 
New York of all the commonplaces of fraternal affection 
and of admiration for material progress. His constituents 
at Bradford are probably content to take the physical 
magnitude and moral greatness of the States for granted, 
and perhaps some of them may have lately considered 
whether anything could be done to increase the export of 
woollen goods. Mr. Forster opportunely remembered that, 
when he was at Philadelphia, he had been requested to say 
a good word for the forthcoming Centennial Exhibition ; 
and although he is himself, like the rest of the community, 
sated with Exhibitions, he thinks that it may perhaps be 
worth while to encounter American mauufacturers in the 
centre and capital of Protection. If Bradford goods con- 
trast favourably with native products in quality and price, 
it is possible that merchants and retail dealers may think 
that it would be desirable to relieve their customers from 
the tax which they pay to American producers. On the 
other hand, the manufacturers, who are more resolute, and 
therefore more powerful, than the consumers, will regard 
with increased aversion competitors who are prepared to 
undersell them. Mr. Forster thinks that English inven- 
tors might learn something from the Patent laws of the 
United States ; but the Patent Museum which he admired at 
Washington has but a remote connexion with the proposed 
fair at Philadelphia. The era of Exhibitions which were 
once expected by some mysterious process to accelerate 
the advent of the Millennium has already passed away ; 
and while it lasted American imitations of the shows of 
London and Paris were not successful. Two or three 
years after the first Exhibition, Lord ELLESMERE was sent 
over in a man-of-war as English Commissioner to an Ex- 
hibition at New York. When he arrived, he found that 
the enterprise had failed, and the compliment which the 
English Government had paid in despatching his mission 
was not acknowledged in the form of remarkable courtesy 
to himself. If anything is to be got by attendance at 
Philadelphia, the manufacturers of Bradford and other in- 
dustrial towns will not be deterred from a promising enter- 
prise by fear of the declamations which visitors will have 
to hear. Travellers in search of recreation will probably 
not expose themselves to the eloquent denunciations of 
England and Geroree III. which will be thought appro- 
priate to the centenary of the American rebellion. A com- 
paratively remote posterity has little inclination to do 
penance ior the mistakes of Grenvitte and Lord Norra, 
or for the policy which was common to the Kine and the 
nation. It is perfectly natural that the people of the 
United States should be proud of their wealth and their 
power; but their mutual congratulations will be most con- 
veniently exchanged among themselves. 


Mr. Forster was justified in his belief that the collapse 
of the Canadian Reciprocity Treaty is not a subject of 
regret. He might have added that the unwillingness of 
the American Senate to encourage Free-trade with Canada 
has relieved the Dominion and the Imperial Government 
from embarrassments which might have become serious. 
The negotiation was thoughtlessly commenced, and it was 
entrusted to incompetent agents, who displayed neither 
diplomatic adroitness nor economical knowledge. Sir 
Epwarp Tuornton may perhaps be excused for entire 
ignorance of commercial principles; but his experience 
ought to’have taught him that, in a bargain with a 
jealous and selfish dealer, it is a gross mistake to be 
ostentatiously eager. In addressing a Memorandum in 
support of their proposed Treaty to the American 
Government, the plenipotentiaries ensured the failure 
of the negotiation. They were also to blame for 
the adoption in their argument of the obsolete fallacies 
which inspire the commercial legislation of the United 
States. They assumed that the interest of the American 
Government was to secure a favourable balance of trade, 
or an excess of exports over imports; and they undertook 


to prove by statistical documents that since the abrogation 
of the former treaty the balance of trade had inclined more 
and more in favour of Oanada. It was obvious that the 
English agents were not even candid in their erroneous 
reasoning. If the balance of trade was likely to be less 
favourable to Canada after the conclusion of a treaty, 
there was no apparent reason why they should wish to confer 
a gratuitous benefit on the United States. It isnot known 
whether one blunder corrected the other by disinclining the 
PRESIDENT and the Senate to conclude an arrangement re- 
commended on suspicious grounds. It is perhaps more 
probable that the assurances given by the English Govern- 
ment to a manufacturing deputation convinced the Ameri- 
cans that it would be impossible to establish in Canada 
the differential duties which could alone have rendered the 
treaty palatable to the Protectionist party. Whatever may 
have been the cause of failure, the result may be regarded 
with unqualified satisfaction. Treaties of commerce are in 
themselves clumsy contrivances for forcing independent 
States to adopt partially rational legislation. It is far 
better that every nation should adjust its tariff to its own 
wants, and that it should not allow foreigners a voice in 
its domestic legislation. The inconvenience of treaties is 
greater in the case of an imperfectly independent com- 
munity such as the Dominion of Canada, which may at the 
same time be bound by foreign engagements and tempted 
to incur a collision with the mother-coantry. 

As it was evident that the American Government 
must calculate on the enactment of differential duties 
against England, it is strange that neither the 
negotiators nor those Canadians who took an in- 
terest in the question should have forescen a neces- 
sary consequence of the proposed Treaty. Mr. Forster 
says that during his visit to Canada he was fre- 
quently assured that no party in the Dominion would con- 
sent to favour American produce at the expense of English 
trade, as long as the existing political connexion was 
maintained. The conditional form of the declaration 
has a disagreeable sound, but Mr. Forster adds that a 
desire for separation was generally disclaimed. If the 
Treaty had been concluded without any stipulation as to, 
duties on maritime imports, the American markets would 
have been virtually opened to the English and European 
produce which is at present discouraged or excluded. It 
would have been impossible in many cases to distinguish 
articles of Canadian origin from imported goods; and in a 
short time the whole Transatlantic trade to the United 
States would have been diverted to Canadian ports. A 
large part of the Canadian revenue is derived from 
Customs duties, which at presentaverage from 20 to 25 per 
cent.on the value. If American goodshad under the Treaty 
been admitted at lower rates of duty, the Government 
of the Dominion might perhaps have thought it neces- 
sary to increase the Customs duties, and they woyld 
certainly not have reduced them. No provision for the 
security of English trade was included in the draft of the 
Treaty, and, when the arrangement was once complete, re- 
monstrance would have been too late. Lord Derby, who 
is responsible for treaties, and Lord Caryarvon, who con- 
ducts the intercourse between England and Canada, 
promised that they would not sanction any compact which 
might tend to impose differential duties on English trade. 
It would have been extremely inconvenient that the 
threatened danger should be averted by the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown. Colonists, notwith- 
standing the assurances of Mr. Forsrer’s friends, are 
always prone to prefer their supposed interests to their 
allegiance; and the rejection of a Treaty approved by the 
Canadian Legislature would have been represented as a 
grievance both in the Dominion itself and by sym- 
pathetic American agitators. A Treaty which must have 
been objectionable to England, if it had been acceptable 
to the United States, ought to have been in the first in- 
stance discountenanced by the Colonial Office. 


THE EMPIRE AND THE RIGHT CENTRE. 


, ia result of the second ballot in the Upper Pyrences 
has been a surprise to all parties. The contest 
originally lay between an Imperialist, a Republican, aud 
a Ministerialist; and when it was found that the first 
ballot gave none of the candidates an absolute majori:y, 
the Republican candidate, who stood lowest of the three, 
withdrew, in the belief that his sapporters would transfer 
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their votes to the Ministerialist on the principle of any- 
thing being better than a Bonapartist. Whether the 
Republicans in the department shared this opinion cannot 
be ascertained. All that is known is that some of the 
Conservatives who had voted for M. Aticor in the first 
instance were frightened at the Radical company they 
would have found themselves in had they again voted for 
him last Sunday, or that some of the Republicans who 
voted for M. Bravwavsan in the first instance prefer the 
Empire to the Septennate, when the choice lies between 
the two. So far as the Bonapartists are concerned, it does 
not much matter which reading of the event is the true 
one. Either way, it is clear that, so long as the present 
political stagnation continues, the Empire will more and 
more be looked to as the easiest way out of the difficulty. 
Whether it is the Radical lion that will not lie down with 
the Conservative lamb, or the Conservative lamb that dreads 
the neighbourhood of the Radical lion, the issue is the 
same. In both cases it is the Empire that offers the 
best chance of a settled Government that shall not be dis- 
pleasing to the more careless members of either party. 
From one cause or another M. Cazeavux polled upwards of 
6,000 votes more than M. Aticor, and 10,000 votes more 
than he had polled at the first ballot. The genuineness of 
this expression of public feeling is not open to question. 
The Government probably did not scruple to use all the 
influence they could bring to bear in behalf of their can- 
didate, and they could do so with virtual impunity, as the 
Left would not be likely to quarrel with administrative 
pressure when it was resorted to to keep out an Imperialist. 
The result shows that in the present condition of affairs the 
Government cannot secure a candidate’s return, or even 
greatly help him. From this point of view it may convey 
a useful warning to the Duke of Broce. It is believed 
that he is anxious to return to office before the dissolution, 
for the purpose of having the general election under, his 
control. Unless he can devise some more attractive policy 
in the interval, he may probably spare himself the anxiety 
of being in power at a critical moment. There are 
not many things that the French electorate cares 
for, but there are a few; and when it has set 
its mind on one of these few, it contrives to make 
its desires known whatever Prefects or Sub-Prefects may 
say to the contrary. It has evidently set its heart now on 
living under a settled Government of some kind; and 
while parties in the Assembly are disputing whether this 
Government shall be Royal or Republican, or scheming 
how to keep the decision open until they can gain strength 
enough to turn the scale on the side to which they wish it 
to incline, the electors who rarely meddle with politics 
are coming in constantly increasing numbers to the con- 
clusion that the Empire can be sooner established than 
either of its rivals, and that the best hope for the future 
lies in voting with the Bonapartists. 


The Duke of Broce is apparently blind to this state 
of things, but the Duke of Aupirrret Pasquier is _ per- 
fectly alive to it; and one of the problems about which 
public opinion is languidly exciting itself at Paris and 
Versailles is the question how large a part of the Right 
Centre the Duke of AvupirrreT Pasquier can expect to 
carry with him if he elects to sever himself from the Duke 
of Broctre. The difference between the more liberal sec- 
tion of the Rigkt Centre and the Left Centre has now 
reduced itself to this. Shall the revision of the Con- 
stitution, which it is agreed shall be provided for at the 
end of the Septennate, be compulsory or permissive ? Even 
the Left, with the exception of a few extreme members, has 
given up the idea of a Republic to be maintained for all 
time, and without reference to the wishes of those who 
have to live under it. It is conceded that, if Frenchmen 
get tired of a Government, they can generally find some 
means of getting rid of it ; and this being granted, it is only 
a very violent fanatic who would not rather see it got rid 
of constitutionally than by force of arms. Accordingly 
M. Casimim P£rrer’s Bill provides that at certain intervals 
it shall be in the power of a prescribed number of deputies to 
propose the convocation of a Constituent Assembly, and to 
take the opinion of the Legislature upon the proposal. 
If this bill were passed, the Duke of Aupirrret Pasquier 
and his friends would be able, if they commanded a 
majority in the Legislature in the autumn of 1880, to 
obtain the election of a Constituent Assembly which might, 
if it pleased, declare the Count of Panis King of France. 
But this is not enough to satisfy them. They insist that 
in 1880 a Constituent Assembly shall be convoked, even 


though there may obviously be nothing for it to do. If this 
is conceded them, they are willing in their turn to allow 
the Republic to be formally set up for the remainder 
of the Septennate. The Duke of Avupirrret Pasquier 
confesses that at this moment the Republic is the 
only Government that has a chance of keeping out the 
Empire, and as he is anti-Imperialist before everything, 
he will accept the Republic, much as he dislikes it, in order 
to effect this paramount object. But he will not allow 
France to drift into a permanent Republic. Six years 
hence, whether the experiment has answered well or ill, 
it must be solemnly reconsidered. The mere power of re- 
vising the Constitution, apart from any obligation to 
exercise it, is not enough, because if things had gone 
prosperously with the Republic, there would be no disposi- 
tion to renew the constitutional quarrel, and without its 
renewal there can be no hope for the Orleanists. The Duke 
says in effect to the Left Centre, We both wish to live 
under a Republic for the next six years ; let us go so far 
as that together at all events, and then discuss whether we 
must needs part company. 

The reply of the Left Centre, so far as it can be gathered 
from their organs in the press, will be that this concession 
is satisfactory so far as they themselves are concerned, but 
that it is not enough that they should be satisfied. The 
Six Years’ Republic must not only be submitted to the 
Centres, it must be carried through the Assembly, and this 
cannot be done without the aidof a larger contingent from the 
Left than there is any prospect of bringing over. All sections 
of the Right may be trusted to vote against the proposal. 
The opposition of the Extreme Left may be equally counted 
on. The Centres can make head against this coalition if 
the Moderate Left go with them ; but if the lattar side with 
the Extremes, the Six Years’ Republic would have no better 
chance than any other of the many solutions which might 
have succeeded if the Assembly would only have made 
trial of them. It does not appear that there is any suffi- 
cient reason forthcoming why even the most moderate 
member of the Left should accept the Duke of Avpirrret 
Pasquier’s proposal. It will not put the Republic in any 
better position than it is now ; for though there is a diffe- 
rence in form between a Septennate which may come to an 
end at any moment by the death of Marshal MacManoy, 
anda Septennate which must run out its assigned course 
either under Marshal MacMauon or under somebody else, 
the knowledge that the Constitution must be reconsidered 
in 1880 will keep all the anti-Republican parties on the 
alert, and deprive the Republic of that appearance of sta- 
bility which goes some way towards creating the reality. The 
distinction between a Provisional Government which may 
be pulled to pieces any day, and a permanent Government 
which must be pulled to pieces in six years, is very much too 
refined to stand the wear and tear of political life in France. 
The public generally will lump the two together, 
and will seize hold of the one important fact, that after the 
Septennate comes anarchy. It is a strange example of 
honest self-deception that the Duke of Aupirrret PasQuteR 
should not see all this. He has evidently brought him- 
self with a great deal of difficulty to accept the Re- 
public, and so far it is natural enough that he should wish 
to make the inevitable dose as small as possible. The 
wonder is that he should have persuaded himself that six 
years is a sufficient dose to serve the purpose he has in 
view. He sees that France is becoming more Imperialist: 
every day, and he rightly attributes this tendency to the - 
dislike of the nation for a merely Provisional Government. 
Frenchmen are not over-nice about their institutions ; they 
are ready to accept anything definitive that the Assembly 
may offer them. But if the Assembly offers them nothing, 
they will see what there is offered them outside the 
Assembly. The Duke of AvupirrreT Pasquizr seems to 
believe that, if the Assembly offers them a definitive 
and permanent Republic determinable at the end of six 
years, they will be too pleased with the words definitive 
and permanent to notice that the limitation to six years 
makes them mean the same thing as provisional and 
temporary. In this he certainly does the intelligence of 
his countrymen less than justice. Frenchmen have often 
been led away by fine words, but rarely by fine words of 
which the emptiness is so apparent. If the Duke of 
AvDIFrFRET Pasquier wishes to set up a breakwater against 
the Empire, he must build it of stronger materials than 
institutions which so literally perish in the using as a 
Government which is only to last for six years. 
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THE CLERGY AND ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Wiss a member of any learned profession speaks 
slightingly of his own ial subjects, and proclaims 
his readiness to bear all the obloquy which his frankness 
may bring upon him, there is usually reason to suspect that 
the future risk is in his eyes more than counterbalanced 
_— prospect of immediate applause. The Bishop of 

NCHESTER has lately been taking credit to himself for his 
contempt for theological controversies, and warning the 
clergy against sacrificing the interests of education to the 
maintenance of the Denominational character of Church 
schools. Had Dr. Fraser been a layman, this impatient 
attitude of mind might have been pardoned on the score 
of ignorance. Buta Bishop ought to know that there is 
more in “ the long columns of theological correspondence 
‘in the Times” than the mere newspaper reader is dis- 
posed to admit. Lawyers and physicians do not usually cha- 
racterize the technical phraseology of their science as 
“ metaphysical subtleties about hard and almost in- 
“ explicable terms.” Whenever the English public comes 
to share Dr. Fraser’s feeling, he may be sure that the 
temporal accidents of a Bishop’s position will undergo a 
very great change. Whether the position itself will 
be as pleasant after that change as it is now 
is more uncertain than the Bishop of MancnestTer per- 
haps thinks. Again, considering how much nonsense is 
talked about the moral enlightenment conferred by 
the ability to read with moderate fluency and to work an 
easy sum in arithmetic, it was hardly necessary for a 
Bishop to repeat the commonplace antithesis between real 
and Denominational education. If Denominational schools 
made the children brought up in them keen Denomina- 
tionalists, the community would certainly not be a loser. 
Theological controversy is at least a better instrument 
of culture than the spelling-book or the Maltiplication 
Table. The training which has made the Scotch pea- 
santry so learned in Calvinistic speculation and so acute 
in distinguishing between apparently similar aspects of 
Presbyterian doctrine has not left them ill equipped for the 
business of life. The inert stupidity which those engaged 
in teaching the English poor usually find their worst enemy 
will not be overcome by that scanty provision of secular 
knowledge which, for some time at all events, is likely to 
be the most that elementary schools will give. It is quite 
possible no doubt for the provision of religious knowledge 
to be equally imperfect, and we do not question the truth 
of the Bishop of Mancuester’s remark that the great 
majority of elementary schools turn out children who are 
neither good scholars nor intelligent Christians. But the 
production of intelligence in any form is so difficult a 
process that it seems needless to denounce a particular 
variety of it.. Even if it be granted that a good scholar is 
a better article than an intelligent Christian, the latter is 
not so common a product as to make it requisite to dis- 
courage the manufacture. 

The substance of the Bishop of Mancuester’s speech 
was better than the rhetorical fringes with which it was 
here and there bedecked. It is satisfactory to find a 
Bishop who is not afraid to acknowledge that, no matter 
what precautions may be resorted to, School Board schools 
are likely in the end to crowd out voluntary schools. Appeals 
to subscribe to Church schools are often based on the com- 
mercial ground that it will be a cheaper rode of satisfying 
the requirements of the Education Act than a school-rate. 
As regards the bulk of the ratepayers this is perfectly 
true, for the very sufficient reason that the persons who 
contribute to voluntary schools and the persons who con- 
tribute to an education-rate are not the same persons. 
A voluntary school is a device for throwing on the few the 
obligation which, if the few did not undertake it, the law 
would throw on the, many. It is unsafe to suppose 
that, because the few were willing to subscribe to a 
school when there was no other means of main- 
taining one, they will be equally willing to subscribe 
when they know that a school will be maintained 
whether they subscribe to it or not. Those who have 
subscribed for years may go on doing so because they 
do not wish to be thought mean, or because they have a 
tenderness for the feelings of the clergyman. But if the 
clergy draw the inference that they can go on setting 
up fresh schools in reliance on fresh support of the same 
kind, they will probably find out that they have reckoned 
without their host. Before the passing of the Education 
Act the zealous supporters of voluntary schools were made 


up of two classes—those who subscribed to them because 

they were the only means of providing education of any 

kind, and those who subscribed to them because they were 

a means of providing Denominational education. In future 

only the latter class will be represented in the subscription 

lists, and any calculations founded on the number of 
persons who have hitherto contributed must be falsified by 

results, except on the exceedingly improbable assumption 

that the two classes are co-extensive. The Bishop of May- 

CHESTER has all the probabilities on his side when he 

predicts that it will be found increasingly difficult to sup- 

port voluntary schools in the face of, and more or less in 

competition with, rate-supported schools. He may be right 
or wrong in assigning a quarter of a century as the date before 
which School Board schools will have become the rule, and 
voluntary schools the exception. But the process of which 
this is the ultimate result has apparently begun. When the 
clergy are reduced to plead cheapness as the most popular 
argument for keeping alive the Denominational system in 
elementary education, it needs no prophet to pronounce 
that the Denominational system is already in danger. The 
Bishop of Mancnester urges the clergy not to look on 
while their schools die out one by one before the superior 
resources, and consequently the superior efficiency, of rate. 

supported schools. Why, he asks, should not they agree 
with their adversary quickly while they are in the way with 
him? The School Boards are not, as a rule, hostile to 
voluntary schools. They would be very glad to be saved 
the cost of building by taking over schools already in ex- 
istence, and they would in most cases be willing to give 
the managers of the schools so taken over the use of the 
buildings for religious instruction out of schvol hours. 
In country parishes the managers of the Church school 
would probably be the most zealous members of the School 
Board, and in this character they would be able to exercise 
all the control they can reasonably desire over the re- 
ligious instruction given in the school. Such influ- 
ence for good as a clergyman now possesses over the 
children in attendance at the parish school he would then 
possess over the same children when in attendance at the 
Board school. The only difference would be that the- 
burden which the mere maintenance of the parish school 
now imposes upon his tame, his thoughts, and his pocket 
would be removed, and all would be left free to minister to 
the support and extension ot that religious teaching which 
he has specially at heart. 


It must be admitted, however, to make the statement of 
the case complete, that this religious teaching would, as a 
matter of fact, be subjected to one restriction. As regards 
the exposition ot doctrine, the clergy would be as free as 
they are now, but they would not be able to convert ele- 
mentary schools into instruments of political proselytism. 
Many of our readers will be inclined to deny that any such 
notion has ever come into a clergyman’s head ; but a speech 
delivered at the Church Defence Conference at Birmingham 
on Monday will show that there is at least one clerical 
brain which is ingenious enough to conceive even this. 
Mr. ILEs, who is a prebendary and a rural dean, as well as 
the rector of an important town parish, read a paper in 
which he proposed that, besides a National Church Sun- 
day on which in every parish sermons should be 
preached and collections made in support of the 
Established Church—a prospect sufficiently alarming in 
itself to regular churchgoers—there should be a National 
Church Monday, on which, among other things, provision 
should be made ‘to leave upon the minds of the school 
“ children pleasing recollections of the occasion.” It may 
at once be conceded that, if the voluntary schools were 
made over to School Boards, it would be impossible to 
carry out this plan. But the clergy will do well to ask 
themselves whether this scheme of a National Church 
Monday is really so promising as to constitute in itself a 
reason for making a desperate effort to maintain voluntary 
schools. There is a judicious vagueness about the words 
‘pleasing recollections of the occasion,” but we need not 
tell the clergy what they really mean. Mr. Ies’s sugges- 
tion is neither more nor less than a proposal to rest the 
Established Church upon a foundation of buns. Pleasing 
recollections with school children always stand for recol- 
lections of something they have had to eat, and nothing 
is so easily provided on a scale as buns. What 
is this but a challenge to the Liberation Society to outbid 
the Church in a field where Dissenters are ‘likely to 
be more expert than Churchmen? A National Church 
Monday would soon be followed by a Disestablishment 
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Saturday, on which the young minds, apparently knit so 
closely to the Church through the kindly agency of the penny 
bun, might be seduced from their allegiance by the debasing 
influence of a twopenny puff. Of course no sane man 
would propose to dispense with buns in education, least of 
all in religious education. But it would certainly be a 
mistake to bring them so prominently forward as Mr. ILes 
proposes to do. The distribution of buns is one of those 
good deeds which are best done by stealth, and to set apart 
a given day for the solemn performance of it in the cause 
of the Established Church might attract more hostility 
than affection. 


/ 


THE ACTION AGAINST THE TIMES. 


it is possible that, if the candid and judicious statement 
which was published in the Times on the day after the 
verdict in the recent action for libel had been presented in 
Court as the argument for the defence; the case might 
have had a different result. It was, of course, the object of 
the plaintiff to show that he had been distinctly accused 
of fraud, andthe defendant’s counsel seemed to admit this 
interpretation of the incriminated articles. Any one, how- 
ever, who will take the trouble to turn to the articles may 
reasonably doubt whether this construction is justified. The 
intention of the writer was to expose what is admitted 
to have been an outrageous swindle, and he incidentally 
referred to certain persons who had been named in 
some of the American papers as being connected with it. 
As Mr. Rusery had been conspicuously mentioned as 
“the very intelligent young Englishman” who had come 
to San Francisco with a story of his having ac- 
cidentally stepped upon an ant-hill and found it com- 
posed of diamonds and rubies, the writer was led to 
suggest that perhaps this Mr. Rupery was the same 
who had had something to do with an unsatisfactory gold 
speculation and with fitting out a privateer in 1862. In a 
second article the privateering enterprise was, perhaps in- 
advertently, certainly incorrectly, described as piracy. 
It was further .remarked that “some of the cleverest 
“rogues in the two worlds” had been engaged in the 
diamond conspiracy; and Mr. Rupery conjectured that 
he must be included in the number. This was probably 
the inference which most people drew from the account 
which was given of Mr. Rupery’s connexion with the 
affair; but an inference which is leit to be drawn 
from a statement of facts is a different thing from a 
positive accusation, especially when, as in this instance, 
there is room for a choice of readings. Mr. Rupery 
is perhaps too simple and confiding, but the suspicion 
which in the first imstance attached to him was only the 
natural consequence of his own acts. Persons who are 
anfortunate enough to get into bad company are always 
liable to suffer from the reputation of their associates. As 
the jury gave a verdict for Mr. Rubery, they must have 
thought that the Times had put its statement of Mr. 
Rusery’s antecedents into such a form as to do him an 
injustice, and in coming to a conclusion on this point they 
could hardly fail to be influenced by the line taken by the 
defendant's counsel, as well as by the use of that unlucky 
word “ piracy.” It is unnecessary to follow the Cuirr 
Baron in his elaborate argument to show that the name 
of pirate suggests the idea of an enemy of the human race, 
and of a rutiian who is probably a murderer. It is ex- 
tremely unlikely that anybody would take the phrase 
seriously as applied to Mr. Rusery, but the jury may have 
thought that it indicated a certain degree of spitetulness. 
It is a warning to writers to avoid the florid garnishing of 
a simple fact. 

The main interest of the case turns, however, not so 
much on a nice discrimination of Mr. Rurrry’s honour as 
on the peculiar relations which have been disclosed between 
Mr. Sampson and Mr. Grant. Mr. Grav occupies a suffi- 
ciently well-known position which makes it intelligible 
that lie should cultivate the friendship, even at a consider- 
able pecuniary cost, of an influential journalist who in the 
ordinary course of business may be usefal to him. Mr. 
Sampson, however, was by the nature of his duties obviously 
debarred from accepting such kindnesses. As City Editor 
of the Times, he had to discliarge what were practically 
judicial functions, and he was bound to keep himseif' clear 
from all entanglements which might be incompatible 
with the pure judicial spirit. Mr. Sampson did not offer 
himself as a witness, but Mr. Guanv, with much reluct- 


ance, gave evidence as to certain transactions which were 
already known to the plaintiff by means of a which 
had been abstracted from Mr. Grant’s office. Mr. Grayr 
is known to cultivate with arduous liberality a reputa- 
tion for general benevolence, and he may possibly have 
regarded his benefactions to Mr. Sampson in the same 
light as his renovation of Leicester Square and his 
hospitable exploits at Kidderminster. His own account 
of the matter is, that he gave Mr. Sampson free gifts 
to recoup him for losses for which he, Mr. Grant, may 
have been, in one case at least, in some way responsible. 
Mr. Sampsoyx, it seems, made a mistake now and then 
in his investments, and Mr. Grant took a fatherly care of 
him, and helped him to square his accounts when there was 
a balance on the wrong side. Thus, when a Labuan Coal 
Company in which Mr. Sampson had shares was merged in 
the China Steam Packet Company, and did not answer, 
Mr. Granv generously made it up to him out of the profits 
he derived trom bringing out the Buenos Ayres National 
Tramway Company. In order to understand the position 
in which Mr. Sampson placed himself by accepting these 
donations, we have only to ask what value any reason- 
able person would have attached to Mr. Sampson’s pub- 
lished opinion of any new undertaking in which Mr. 
Grant was interested, if it had been known at the time 
what were his private relations with the chief promoter of 
the speculation. During the years when the writer of the 
Money article in the Times was receiving periodical gifts 
from Mr. Grant, Mr. Grant was bringing out Companies 
by the dozen or the score, and some of them very remark- 
able Companies. Mr. Grant’s denial that he ever paid 
Mr. Sampson specifically for writing anything for him in 
the Times may be accepted without hesitation, and yet it 
does not in the least exonerate Mr. Sampson from the 
charge of having accepted obligations inconsistent with 
his fiduciary responsibilities to the journal which he re- 
presented, and to the public which looked to him for 
independent and unbiassed counsel. 


It will be observed that the relation of the Times to this 
case is twofold. There is, first, its treatment of the diamond 
frauds, and next its responsibility for Mr. Sampson. On 
the first of these questions every one will admit that the 
Times has a right to say that the articles for which it has 
suifered an adverse verdict are certainly no dishonour to 
it. In crushing, before it had time to do much harm, 
an impudent swindle, it added another to the important 
services which by its courage and intrepidity it has at 
different times rendered to the public, especially in regard 
to commercial matters. Some of the younger generation 
may perhaps not remember that more than thirty years 
ago the Times exposed the great BoGLe conspiracy for the 
manufacture and circulation of forged letters of credit, 
which also led to a libel suit of which it had no 
reason to be ashamed. In consequence of a technical! difli- 
culty as to the reception of evidence, the Times was cast 
in a farthing damages; but a daring plot which, if it had 
not been denounced, would have done infinite damage to 
English bankers, was happily nipped in the bud. ‘The 
present case is another example of the difficulty and 
danger of discharging these functions for the benefit of 
the public. There was a gigantic conspiracy on foot, and 
the Times was anxious to save credulous investors from 
certain ruin. In doing this it made, as the jury thought, 
a mistake as to one of the persons concerned. It 
is evident, however, that the “aes acted in perfect good 
faith; and everybody makes mistakes at some time or 
other. Even Mr. Rupery is no exception to the rule. He 
made a mistake about the diamonds at Arizona, which 
was very awkward for the poor people who believed 
him ; and in the case of the London and California Com- 
pany, as the Cuer Baron pointed out, “ he confessed 
** that he could not disavow having: made the mistake of 
“ certifying to 70,000/. worth of reserves which had no 
“ existence.” These are much greater and infinitely more 
injurious mistakes than that into which the 7’mes fell, but 
it is Mr. Rusery who gets the 500/. 

With regard to Mr. Sampson, it is stated that he had 
ceased to be connected with the Zines before this action 
wus brought; and no one can doubt the assurance of his 
employers that they were ignorant of the false relations 
in which he had placed himself and their journal, and 
that, if they had known how he was “ betraying the un- 
“ bounded trust” reposed in him, there would long since 
have been a changein the authorship of the Money article, 
It is a pity perhaps that their confidence was quite so un- 
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bounded. A journal owes an obvious duty to the 
public, not only in the choice of its agents, but in the 
constant and careful supervision of their conduct; and it 
is mere justice to say that the managers of the Times 
have hitherto set a good example in this respect, and have 
justified the high character of their journal by the scrupu- 
lous care which they have habitually shown in the selection 
of its representatives. The only safe rule in such a case 
is to see that those who are entrusted with important 
duties of criticism are not only competent for the task, but 
that they are not, by their personal and private relations, 
exposed to temptations which make it unsafe to trust to 
their independence. An art-critic ought not to be in the 
service of a picture-dealer, nor ought the writer of a 
Money article to be in the habit of receiving favours from 
the promoters of speculative Companies. 


DR. NEWMAN’S LETTER. 


HEN we had occasion the other day to refer to a feeble and 
pretentious “ Reply ” to Mr. Gladstone’s Expostulation, we 
observed that the real conflict was yet to come. It is only under 
strong pressure from without, and with evident reluctance—we 
might almost say under protest—that Dr. Newman has for several 
rs past allowed himself to be drawn into the theological arena. 
irst Mr. Kingsley’s attack, then Dr. Pusey’s Zirenicon, and now 
Mr. Gladstone's pointed challenge in his recent pamphlet, have 
forced him out of his voluntary retirement, and the public has in 
every case had reason to be grateful to his critics for the result. Dr. 
Newman speaks here, as he has more than once spoken before, of 
what is likely to be his “last publication,” and we sincerely trust that 
he will be found this time also to have spoken prematurely. But 
meanwhile his present work, which bears evidence throughout of 
very careful and deliberate composition, and is about three times 
the length of that which has given occasion to it, will on many 
accounts have a permanent value of its own. It is a characteristic 
of such writers as Dr. Newman that their obiter dicta are 
hardly less suggestive than their direct treatment of the subject 
they are professedly handling, and that they never grapple with 
even the most seemingly ephemeral controversy without throwing 
many side-lights, so to say, on questions of not less, or perhaps much 
greater, importance than that immediately before them. There is 
much, for instance, in the author's Lectures on Anglican Diff- 
cultics, to which he refers here, of far wider interest than the parti- 
cular phase of controversy which evoked them. And so in the 
present Letter, to take but one instance, the section on 
“Conscience” brings out with peculiar force and felicity of 
expression that view of conscience as the voice, the messenger, 
and the witness of God, which all who are familiar with Dr. 
Newman’s previous writings, or even with the Grammar of Assent 
only, will recognize as a fundamental principle of his whole ethical 
and religious system. If it contained nothing else, his last publi- 
cation would have an interest, independent of its immediate scope, 
for the moralist and the divine. The professed object of the 
Letter is of course to meet Mr. Gladstone's challenge, but the 
method of doing so is so radically different from that of his Ultra- 
montane opponents as to make it in fact quite as much a reply to 
them as to him. If we do not entirely misinterpret him, Dr. 
Newman seems to have had a threefold purpose in writing—first, to 
vindicate against Mr. Gladstone the substantial identity of modern 
and ancient Catholicism; secondly—and this object is at least 
+ prominent—to vindicate the latter against what he regards as 
Itramontane perversions of it ; thirdly, and chiefly, to “ minimize” 
to the utmost (the phrase is his, not ours) not only difiiculties on 
the score of civil allegiance, but what to alarge and increasing num- 
ber of Roman Catholics appear grave, if not insuperable, theological 
difficulties in the new Vatican dogmas. It is not too much to say 
that the direct reply to Mr. Gladstone, though in some respects it 
is very complete, is in itself, and apparently in the author's own 
estimation, the least important part of his Letter. The spirit 
which prompted his well-known protest, in a private letter which 
accidentally got into print, against the “insolent and aggressive 
faction” who are virtually responsible for the Vatican Decrees 
breathes throughout. He begins and ends with a sharp attack 
upon them. “ There are those among us,” we read in the second 
page, “ who for t have conducted themselves as if no 
responsibility attached to wild words and overbearing deeds; who 
have stated truths in the most paradoxical form, and stretched 
rinciples till they were close upon snapping; and who at length, 
ving done their best to set the house on fife, leave to others the 
task of putting out the flames.” The alienation of “ so religious a 
mind” as Mr. Gladstone’s is ascribed in great measure to this 
“ chronic extravagance.” A still stronger passage occurs further 
on in reference to the Vatican Council :— 


What I felt deeply, and ever shall feel, while life lasts, is the violence 
and cruelty of journals and other publications, which, taking as they pro- 
fessed to do the Catholic side, employed themselves by their rash language 
(though, of course, they did not mean it so), in unsettling the weak in 

ith, throwing back inquirers, and shocking the Protestant mind. Nor do 
I speak of publications only ; a feeling was too prevalent in many places 
that no one could be true to God and His Church who had any pity on 
troubled souls, or any scruple of “scandalizing those little ones who 


| tory as it stands, and we have little doubt t 


believe in” Christ, and of “despising and destroying him for whom He 
died.” 


It was this most keen feeling which made me say, as I did continually, 

“T will not believe that the Pope's Infallibility will 4 defined, till defined 
it is.” 
And again in the last page Dr. Newman feels bound to denounce, 
as “a usurpation too wieked to be comfortably dwelt upon,” the 
prevalent Ultramontane habit of “ using private judgment for the 
purpose of anathematizing the private judgment of others.” — 

Dr. Newman states at the outset that he shall confine himself 
for the most part to answering Mr. Gladstone's objection that 
Catholics cannot, consistently with their principles, be loyal sub- 
jects, and he does no doubt answer it very satisfactorily on his own 

rinciples ; but this is hardly the main point of his contention, for 
o does in fact go very fully into those theological questions which 
Mr. Gladstone has himself raised, while professing to decline entering 
upon them. His 4 to the old argument about the disclaimer of 
Papal infallibility by the Irish and English Roman Catholic 
Bishops at the time ot Catholic Emancipation is that this, like 
many other misunderstandings of a similar kind, would have been 
precluded but for our foolish prejudice against having an accredited 


J 
| representative at the Court of eo. “ A hundred grievances would 


have been set right on their first uprising had there been a frank 
diplomatic understanding between two great Powers”; but “as 
England has for so long a time ignored Rome, Rome, I suppose, it 
must be said, has in turn ignored ” at the Vatican 
Council. There is much force in the retort, but the weak 
point in it is that Rome was certainly quite aware of the ne- 
gotiations between the English Ministry and the prelates under 
her obedience half a century ago, and, to say the least, winked 
very hard at their Gallicanism. It may be true that Rome would 
not herself have become a — to such a pledge as England 
wanted, but she was virtually, though not ostensibly, a party to 
her Bishops in England and Ioalenid giving it. We cannot follow 
Dr. Newman in detail through the in ing sections on the 
Ancient and the Papal Church, in which he argues that the Pope 
is “the heir by default ” of the rights, privileges, prerogatives, and 
duties of the Nicene hierarchy, and that Mr. Gladstones objection 
to his exercise of those powers is — an objection, not to the 
existence of a Pope, but of a Church. In other words, 
the ecclesiastical polity of the fourth century is found 
nowhere now in its original form—neither at Constanti-~ 
nople nor at Canterbury—and has either disappeared from 
the earth altogether, or must be recognized, with its form modified 
but its identity unchanged, in the Church in communion with 
Rome. Not indeed that Popes are never in the wrong, or are 
never to be resisted; and here Dr. Newman goes out of his 
way to quote with marked approval the “very able and careful 
Life of Campion ” by Mr. Simpson—a conspicuous member of the 
Liberal Catholic party—as to the fatal unwisdom of the sixteenth- 
century Popes in their dealings with this country. It is equally 
characteristic of his very different way of looking at these matters 
from such writers as Dr. Manning and Mer. Capel, that whereas 
the latter went out of his way, in replying to Mr. Gladstone, to 
interpolate a malicious and irrelevant sneer at the “ Ritualists,” he 
goes out of his way, in another passage, tosay a good word for them. 

Those who are chiefly interested in the issue raised by Mr. 
Gladstone as to the civil loyalty of Roman Catholics will turn 
naturally to Dr. Newman’s section on “ Divided Allegiance,” where 
the supposed conflict of civil and ecclesiastical obligations is dis- 
posed of by the “minimizing” process which holds so important a 
place in the argument throughout. The Pope, it is admitted, has 
“the supreme direction of Catholics in respect to all duty”; but 
“supreme” is not “minute,” nor does “ direction” mean super- 
vision or “management.” So little indeed has the Pope to do 
with the regulation of our daily lives that “ the weight of his hand 
upon us, as private men, is absolutely imappreciable.” It is not 
true that “every act of the day is under his control,” as Mr. 
Gladstone imagines ; “ not every, but any, and this is all the differ- 
ence.” We are in fact much more under the control of law, of 
public opinion, and of journalism than under the Pope’s, and yet 
no one thinks this ‘‘slavery.”. However, Dr. Newman goes on to 
examine the conceivable, though, as he thinks, in this age practi- 
cally inrpossible, case of an actual conflict of allegiance, such as 
oceurred in the time of the Spanish Armada ; and he tells us frankly 
that he should judge each case as it arose on its merits, and 
should decide accordingly whether to obey the Pope or the civil 
power. Thusin a question of worship he would obey the Pope ; in 
a question of disputed succession to the Crown, or of taking part as 
soldier or sailor in a war forbidden by the Pope, he would not 
obey him, though he would of course feel at liberty to use his 
constitutional rights like any other citizen for the alteration of a 


| law which hedeemed objectionable. “Absolute obedience” he would 


give neither to Pope nor Queen. The reply is perfectly satisfac- 
t the great body of 
English Roman Catholics would act as Dr. Newman here says 
that he should act himself; but one is tempted to ask how far Arch- 
bishop Manning, to say nothing of higher authorities, would en- 
dorse his view. 

We have referred already to the striking and eloquent discussion 
on “Conscience” which follows, and we wish we had room to 
transfer a part of it to our columns; one short extract however 
will give a general idea of the author's attitude towards what he 
considers prevalent errors of the day, both philosophical and 
popular, on the subject :— 


The rule and measure of duty is not utility, nor expedience, nor the hap- 
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piness of the greatest number, nor State convenience, nor fitness, order, and 
the pulchrum. Conscience is not a long-sighted selfishness, nor a desire to 
be consistent with oneself; but it is a messenger from Him, who, both in 
nature and in grace, speaks to us behind a veil, and teaches and rules us by 
His representatives. Conscience is the aboriginal Vicar of Christ, a prophet 
in its informations, a monarch in its peremptoriness, a priest in its bless- 
ings and anathemas, and, even though the eternal priesthood throughout 
the Church could cease to be, in it the sacerdotal principle would remain 
and would have a sway. 
The Pope therefore cannot be ~~ to “speak against con- 
science in the true sense of the word,” for “ he would be cutting 
the ground from under his feet ”; and, inasmuch as conscience is not 
a judgment on speculative truth, but bears immediately on con- 
duct, and the Pope is not infallible in laws or commands, or acts 
of State, or administration, or public policy, the two authorities 
can hardly come into conflict. But, if they do, conscience must 
take precedence. “Certainly, if I am obliged to bring religion 
into after-dinner toasts (which indeed does not seem quite the thing) I 
shall drink—to the Pope, if you please—still, to Conscience first, 
and to the Pope afterwards.” This is of course diametrically op- 
to the view of the relations of conscience to ecclesiastical 
authority in Mgr. Capel’s “ Reply,” as quoted by himself in the 
Times of last Tuesday. 

To most readers probably—certainly to those Roman Catholics 
to whom it appears to be primarily addressed—the latter of 
Dr. Newman's Letter, on the Encyclical, Syllabus, and Vatican 
Council, will be the most interesting. And here it is that the 
“minimizing” method is most conspicuous. We have always 
thought that Mr. Gladstone had somewhat misunderstood the 
technical language of the documents on which he comments ; and 
Dr. Newman succeeds in showing that this is to a great extent the 
case, though it may be questioned whether the Encyclical really 
contains, 1 sensu tmponentis, no more than the bare statement of 
truisms which he has extracted from it. As to the Syllabus, he 
will not allow it to be an official act at all, or to have any authority 
of its own; “ viewed in itself, it is nothing more than a digest of 
certain errors made by an anonymous writer,” an “index for re- 
ference” to various public documents issued by the present Pope, 

reference to which—and still more to the works from which 
condemned propositions are taken—its contents are strictly 
limited and explained. It is not even an exact transcript or 
echo, still less an utterance, of the infallible Voice, and such 
utterances “are not made every day, indeed they are very rare ”— 
so rare, if we rightly understand Dr. Newman’s argument, that it 
seems doubtful whether there has been more than one exercise 
of Papal infallibility during eighteen centuries. As regards the 
Decrees of the Vatican Counell, Dr. Newman tells us plainly that 
he was doubtful at first of their binding authority. A week after 
the assembly had separated he wrote to a friend that he liked 
“the moderation” of the definition—“ that is, if the doctrine in 
question is to be defined at all”; but he thought there were good 
reasons for suspending his judgment on its validity. He con- 
sidered—so far agreeing with the Old Catholics and others who 
have rejected or demurred to the Council—that at least moral 
unanimity is essential to the validity of Conciliar decrees, and 
that, if the Opposition Bishops held together and maintained their 
test, this would be wanting. A week later he wrote to another 
Fiend :—“ Nothing shall make me say that a mere majority in a 
Council in itself creates anobligation toreceiveits dogmaticdecrees” ; 
and he added that he could not receive the definition “ as the word 
of the Council, but on the Pope's self-assertion ” only. And he still 
hints that the definition, which in his hands becomes comparatively 
innocuous by being almost reduced to a dead letter, need not be 
altogether final. ‘There is nothing of course that can be re- 
versed in the Vatican definitions”; —why, is not explained— 
“but, should the need arise (which is not likely) to set 
right a false interpretation, another Leo will be given us for 
the occasion.” He thinks with Mr. Gladstone that the princi- 
ples of development and of authority have never been so ly 
used as in the ecclesiastical acts of 1854 and 1870, but will 
not allow that the testimony of history was repudiated or per- 
verted. And he undertakes to prove this as regards the crucial 
case of Pope Honorius—which is allowed to be “ certainly a strong 
primé facie argument against the Pope’s doctrinal infallibility ” 
—in what seems to us the weakest part of the whole Letter. 
To say that the heretical judgment of Honorius was no utter- 
ance of infallibility because nobody, whether Anglican, Pro- 
testant, unbeliever, or Catholic, will say “that Honorius in the 
seventh century did actually intend to exercise that infallible 
teaching voice which has been dogmatically recognized in the 
nineteenth,” is surely either a paralogism or a mistake. If the 
Pope’s ex cathedré utterances are infallible at all, they must 
have always been infallible, though we readily admit of course 
that no Pope for centuries after Honorius dreamt of laying claim 
to infallibility. It is true for the same reason that no Pope 
of that date could use the official phraseology of the Papal Con- 
stitutions of Pius IX. But if Dr. Newman means that the heterodox 
decision of Honorius was not a formal and ev cathedrd judgment, 
in the only sense in which any such formal judgment was possible 
in that age—and therefore was the act of the Pope as “a private 
doctor ” only—we must venture respectfully to submit that he has 
said not a word to disprove the learned and exhaustive argument put 
forward some yearsago bya distinguished English Roman Catholic 
writer, Mr. Renouf, to demonstrate the contrary. And we should be 
very curious to see what he would say of the infallibility of the 
Unam Sanctam, issued with great solemnity more than six cen- 
turies after the time of Honorius, and, if infallible, by what 


possible interpretation its statements are to be reconciled with the 
an gp of conscientious duty and civil allegiance here laid down, 

Vhat, again, is to be said of Leo X.’s formal condemnation—im- 
— referred to at p. 80—of Luther s assertion, Hereticos com- 

urt est contra voluntatem Spiritis? And if “the present bearing 
of the Holy See towards Copernicanism” proves that the con- 
demnation of Galileo had no “ necessary connexion with dogmatic 
truth,” and was therefore not infallible, it has been shown by 
Roman Catholic writers that the Holy See at the time most 
emphatically taught the contrary. Certainly the extent of infalli- 
bility of Papal and even Conciliar decrees is reduced to a mini- 
mum in the chapter on the Vatican Definitions, and even that 
minimum is alleged to be ordinarily subject to exceptions, which 
may be determined in course of time “ the scrutiny of the 
Schola Theologorum. 


We are obiived to content ourselves with a general reference to 
this very remarkable disquisition, which will repay careful perusal. 
Iiow far it may satisty the scruples of those disaffected or 
doubting members of the author's own communion for whose 
conscientious difficulties he is evidently anxious to provide, it is 
not for us to determine. That he has shown some of Mr. Glad- 
stone's criticisms to be mistaken, and most of them to be irrelevant in 
their practical bearings, we are quite ready to admit. We may go 
further and say that, if his estimate of Roman Catholicism, even 
modified as it is by the Vatican Council, were the true one, many 
of the objections urged by historians and theologians would lose 
their force. But we may fairly desire some authoritative sanction 
of a view so startlingly unlike that usually put forward by modern 
champions of the Papacy. We will not dwell now on the two 
bulky volumes of Pius IX.’s recent speeches, published with his 
express approval, and declared by the editor to be “ inspired,” and 
by the Unita Cattolica to be “a continuation of the Gospels and 
of the Acts of the Apostles.” But, if the new Vatican dogmas 
really mean no more than is here represented, it is but natural to 
ask why so huge an expenditure of labour should have been 
hazarded, and such heavy risk incurred, for so inadequate a result? 
Surely, if so, it is not private individuals only who have acted 
“as if no responsibility attached to wild words and overbearing 
deeds, have stated truths in their most paradoxical form, and done 
their best to set the house on fire.” Meanwhile, we need hardly 
read between the lines to become aware that, if Dr. Newman has 
confuted Mr. Gladstone, he has far more effectually confuted, and 
intended to confute, such writers as Dr. Manning and the editor 
of the Dublin Review. But it is impossible to forget that they, 
and not he, represent the party who are virtually responsible for 
the Papal decrees which he is so laudably unwilling to suffer them 
to interpret. 


DISPUTES ABOUT TASTE. 


HE inventor, whoever he may have been, of the venerable 

aphorism which declares that there is no disputing about 
tastes, did not express himself accurately, or his saying would 
hardly have been so successful. The utmost that he could have 
plausibly asserted would have been that there is no settling a dis- 
pute about tastes. Asa matter of fact, there is no question about 
which people dispute more eagerly and persistently. You may 
contradict a man’s opinions as to any historical or philosophical 
question with comparative impunity, but if you tell him that 
something pleases your palate which is disgusting to his, you may 
calculate upon a long and bitter controversy.. It may be said 
that this is merely a corollary from the original statement. Dis- 
putes about taste are so long and so bitter precisely because they 
cannot be definitely decided ; and the author of the maxim did not 
mean to deny that such disputes occur, but to assert that they 
can lead to no result. The dispute is not, it may be said, a real 
argument, but — a flat opposition of contradictory opinions. 
However dexterously the true nature of the discussion may be con- 
cealed, it substantially amounts to this—that one man says Yes 
and the other says No; and there they come to a final and insoluble 
antithesis. The statement is plausible at first sight; but a little 
examination will — show that it is untenable. Disputes about 
taste are not only exceedingly common, but, for anything that we can 
see, they admit of being conducted upon reasonable principles as 
well as disputes about anything else. The most obvious example 
refers to the particular sense from which the metaphor is taken. 
There are persons—whether they are to be commended or not is 
another question—who make a serious study of the pleasures of 
the table. They enjoy good wine as others enjoy a good work of 
art, and have theories as to the harmonies between different meats 
and drinks, which they discuss with as much pertinacity as artists 
might discuss the right system of harmonious colouring. Any 
outsider who has accidentally found himself amongst a little circle 
of true zealots will have observed that they have cultivated some- 
thing which has a curious resemblance to a code of morality. 


| They would look as much in ‘anger as in sorrow upon any man 


who should drink port at the moment when all the laws of good 
ving prescribe champagne. They are as seriously outraged by an 
expression of indifference as a politician who hears a man assert- 
ing that he does not care whether the Liberal party finds or does 
not find a satisfactory leader. They accept in all seriousness 
the great saying of Dr. Johnson that a man who does not care 
for his dinner will care for nothing else; and they regard 
incapacity to distinguish between different vintages as scarcely 
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less objectionable than an insensibility to the laws of honour. 
When such persons carry on a learned discussion as to the rival 
merits, for example, of snipe and woodcock, the outsider naturally 
assumes that there is really nothing to be said beyond the expression 
of individual feeling ; nor are we prepared to say that the opinions 
prevalent among connoisseurs have passed from the empirical to 
the scientific stage so distinctly as to allow of very conclusive 
reasoning. No mathematical formula has been discovered as yet 
to which an appeal can be made; and therefore a considerable 
latitude of opinion is inevitable. There is ample room for the 
charlatan, and probably there is no department of life in which a 
thoroughly ignorant person has a better chance of imposing upon 
his neighbours by sheer force of asseveration. A man will set 
up for an authority who can scarcely distinguish last year's 
vintage from growths half a century old, and by a little dexterous 
management will long escape detection. All that we say is, that 
even in such a case as this, and, if in such a case, then @ fortiori 
in more serious cases, there really exists a criterion of taste, 
which, though vague enough at present, might be rendered 
available in time. 

The only indisputable statement which can be made is in the 
form “TI like this or that.” On that subject each man must be 
the sole judge. Whether he professes a liking for what is commonly 
thought a deli or a disgusting object, his own judgment is 
unimpeachable. e cannot actually look into each other's con- 
sciousness and compare notes. Nobody can say whether the 
sensation conveyed through his retina by the colour which we 
agree to call green is the same as the sensation produced on the 
sensorium of his neighbour by the same colour. We can onl 
guess that the sensation is similar in any two cases, though it 
must be one thing toa man who has the eye of a great colourist 
and another to a man who can scarcely distinguish one colour 
from another. No conceivable operation can ever make the 
colour-blind understand what their neighbours mean by red and 
green; nor can their neighbours ever know what is the single 
sensation which to the colour-blind stands for both colours in- 
differently. So far is plain; and the same remark may be made of 
every other perception. We cannot even say for certain whether 
the space-perceptions are the same in different persons—whether, 
for example, a straight line is conceived in precisely the same 
way ; though of course we can say that, in all cases, its relations 
to other lines are the same. 

When, however, we make any statement which does not simply 
express the momentary state of feeling, there is at once room for 
argument. The phrase “I like this” is unimpeachable, as we 
have said, but only in so far as it expresses the instantaneous sen- 
timent. When it means to say anything more, it may easily be 
exposed to further tests. Do you really like it? we should ask. 
If so, did you eat it when you could get anything else ? Will you 
pay for it? Can you distinguish it, with your eyes shut, from 
something which you profess to dislike? The application of these 
and other tests opens a boundless field for controversy; and 
though we can never prove that the speaker's sensation was not 
what he asserted it to te we can often find reasons for vehementl 
suspecting his sincerity. If, again, a man says “This is sweet, 
he is making a very wide statement, which may be tested by other 
persons. He is putting the object, whatever it may be, in a large 
class of things which have a common property. If nine other 
persons should deny that the object was sweet, we should have a 
conflict of testimony to be decided precisely like any others. We 
might perhaps come to the conclusion that the solitary disputant 
was suffering from some morbid condition of the palate; and 
if we further discovered that some of his organs had in- 
dependently shown symptoms of disease, we should be con- 
vinced that the nine were right and that he was wrong. 
If, on the other hand, a chemical examination of the o 
ject showed the presence of a very minute quantity of 
sugar, we should conclude that the one person was right in 
virtue of a finer palate than his neighbours. Sancho Panza’s story 
illustrates the case. Of his two uncles, one declared that there was 
aslight taste of leather, and another that there was a slight taste of 
iron, in a cask of wine. They were ridiculed, but when the cask 
was emptied, it was found to contain an old key with a leather 
thong; and the fame of the uncles as wine-tasters was firmly 
established for the rest of their lives. Each man’s judgment, 
therefore, is still unimpeachable so far as his immediate state of 
consciousness is concerned ; the object, he may say, tastes sweet 
or does not taste sweet to him; but when he says that it is sweet, 
he is really making a further assertion which may be perfectly well 
exposed to verification. 

it should still be asked in what sense one liking can be said 
to be right or wrong more than another, Sancho’s uncle may still 
8 t the explanation. A wine-drinker claims to be a better 
ja than others, not merely in the sense that his taste is “ right” 
—whatever that may mean—but that it is more discriminative. 
He can detect the 1 which has the key in it, when to the 
ordinary world one barrel is as good as another. The difference 
between men’s palates is as great as the difference between their 
eyes, or as the difference between a microscope which will | 
a million diameters and one which will only magnify a thousand. 
And, therefore, so far as the claim to judgment means a claim to 
acuteness of discrimination, we have a fair question for argument. 
But it may be asked, again, is there any reason for preferring the 
taste of the man with a discriminating palate to the taste of his more 
coarsely organized neighbour? We might answer by saying that this 
is a fundamental assumption of the art. We naturally prefer the 


man who has most means of judgment. The man with the best 
ear is ceteris paribus the best musician, the man with the best eye 
the best painter, and the man with the finest palate the best judge 
of eating and drinking. A certain fineness of taste is obviously 
necessary in all these cases to obtain any opinion whatever ; and 
perhaps we may assume that a man’s authority should increase in 
proportion to the delicacy of his organs. But we may add a 
further consideration, if necessary. ‘ Let us take what may be called 
the utilitarian view of the culinary art. We may perhaps say that 
that theory of eating and drinking is best which discovers the 
most wholesome combinations of food; or, if this view be repu- 
diated as grovelling by the enthusiastic gourmet, we should say 
that that theory is best which enables the greatest number of 
lovers of good things (for obvious reasons we cannot say the 
greatest number of mankind generally) to obtain the greatest 
amount of pleasure from their indulgences. Now, on the 
first hypothesis, it is evident that a power of discrimination 
is necessary to distinguish between wholesome and unwholesome 
foods, and to detect the presence of ingredients which might be 
injurious to the digestion. If this be the sole legitimate ground 
of decision, it is not improbable that some palates are too deli- 
cately organized, and that their proprietors would be misled from 
ate sanitary considerations by mere sensual enjoyment. This, 

owever, is merely to say that the judges would require a 
and if it were an accepted rule that eating and drinking should 
directed solely to produce the greatest amount of health, the 
whole question would become a department of medical inquiry, in 
which a fine palate would be useful in precisely the same sense as 
a good microscope. Its owner would learn to detect unwholesome 
food as the microscopist detects the presence of the germs of 
disease. Probably, Season, there are many varieties of food 
which sanitary science would pronounce to be equally wholesome, 
though they may vary in the degree of pleasure derivable from 
them. In this case, therefore, we are driven to the other hypothesis, 
and assume that food to be best which is most agreeable. Why, 
then, it may be asked, should a man not trust his own palate and 
take that which he likes best without attending to authority? We 
do not deny that this is an excellent practical rule, which perhaps 
receives too little attention. A man who retains childish tastes 
after he has grown up is often ashamed to confess them, and we may 
perhaps say that he is a fool for his pains. But there is more reason than 
-_—"s at first sight in respecting authority even in such a case as 
this. The reason is briefly that there is a kind of practical paradox - 
which we may see constantly exemplitied. A party of men, none of 
whom can separately distinguish between good wine and bad, will yet 
drink more good wine than bad if it is set before them. They have 
what we may call an inarticulate consciousness of the difference, 
though their perceptions are not acute enough to decide indepen- 
dently and explicitly. It may be said, in fact, that a man of fine 
palate knows the tastes of his neighbours better than they know 
them themselves. A similar fact is often illustrated in literary 
criticism. A good critic perceives an excellence which is quite 
indistinguishable by the average intellect. And yet, if you take a 
thousand average le, not one of whom could point out the merit 
to save his life, the book will win their attention by reason of 
this very merit to which they are apparently insensible. A good 
judge of books or wines is like a man of fine organization who can 
tell you immediately upon entering a room that the atmosphere is 
in an unhealthy condition, whilst ordinary men only become sen- 
sible of the fact by its gradual influence upon their lungs. His 
fine sensations give him a warning of a mischief to which others 
are not sensible till they have suffered other consequences. And 
thus a dispute about tastes may branch into a whole series of dis- 
cussions as to the objects by which tastes are affected, the relative 
value of different people's powers of observation, and the various 
oe se of opinion which have been constructed by appropriate 
methods. 


AN ONLY CHILD. 


T° a little girl who is an only child, and educated at home, this 
season of the year is more one of sadness than of mirth. She 
has no experience of any of the usual joys of Christmastide. Home 
for the holidays has for her no meaning. There is no one for whom 
to prepare an unexpected birthday treat. No elder sister delights 
her with a new set of doll’s clothes. There is no younger one to 
be surprised with a secretly worked present. No big brother in- 
vades the nursery to have a game of romps, or teaches her to bear a 

teasing and a little chaff without losing her temper. There 
is no sick baby to whom to give her favourite toy, and to watch with 
a smile of honest delight while he breaks it to pieces, pleased that 
anything should amuse the little invalid. Only children are some- 
times treated rather unjustly, and simply classed as odious speci- 
mens of distorted childhood. Very often they deserve this con- 
demnation ; but dye a little lonely girl in the country. With nature 
she has a subtle sympathy and companionship. The trees have to 
her living voices, and she has a particular and nal friendship 
for each rosebush. The present of a bunch of sweet flowers in 
winter will affect her to tears, and there is a deep tender joy in her 
eyes as she picks the first snowdrop or discovers the hitherto un- 
perceived little golden ball of aconite amongst the snow. If ima- 
ginative, she peoples the woods with the fairies of whom she 
is so fond of reading, and almost persuades herself that little elves 


flutter their wings among the grass or hide from the sun under 
the toadstools. birds are not afraid of her, and seem to 
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know she takes a maternal interest in their nestlings. When 
lying in the sun upon a bed of wood anemones and blue hyacinths, 
with a bunch of primroses in her hand, perhaps she feels 
as much joy as if she had a dozen playfellows. More of 
her affection will be bestowed upon birds and beasts than if she 
had brothers and sisters upon whom to expend it; and she 
may often be found confiding her secrets to some ill-conditioned 
cur to whom she has taken an inexplicable and violent fancy. 
Good advice will be mingled freely with caresses, and we have 
heard exhortations upon the strait gate and narrow way de- 
livered to a very unpromising-looking cat well known to the cook 
for its thieving propensities. Her mother will take her to visit 
amongst the poor. She will early learn that there are such things 
as sorrow, poverty, sickness, and death. She will hear various 
subjects talled of openly in cottages which are not generally men- 
tioned in society, and will know about many things not usually 
ken of before the dangerous age of curiosity has been reached. 
She will probably be quite an experienced little sick nurse, a 
ital teacher in the Sunday-school, and be able to delight the 
old women at the almshouses by singing to them their favourite 
hymns. She will have made dozens of flannel petticoats, and 
know about all the little girls in the village who want places. 

The town child is a being of quite another order. She hears and 
remembers passages of conversation which would not attract the 
attention of a child engaged in play. In her loneliness she broods 
over opinions on religion and sociology which she has heard ex- 
pressed by her father’s friends while sitting on his knee at the study 
fire. Though she may not take part in political discussions as 
our little Transatlantic cousins do, still questions of the day have a 
fatal interest for the nineteenth-century town child. She lmows a 
good deal about “ Woman's Rights,” and perhaps aspires to be some 
day a member of Parliament. If permitted, she will read the 
newspapers with avidity, pick out with discrimination the best 
murders and the most exciting cases of wife-beating, and 
will revel in the last breach of promise of marriage. She knows 
all about the Claimant, whom she has seen at Mme. Tussaud’s, 
and is much interested in the destinies of the Prince Imperial. 
If she is asked to commit a poem to memory, and is given achoice, 
it will almost certainly be a passionate love song, or else 
something most lugubrious, such as the “ Last Man,” or “ There is 
areaper whose name is Death.” We have heard a little town girl of 
seven repeat the whole of Maud, evic -ntly learnt only for her own 
pleasure. If it isa question of hymns, une of the first selected is sure 
to be “ There is a land of pure delight.” The unknown has always 
a strong interest for such a solitary childas this. She often puzzles 
over the problems connected with a future state, and the workings 
of her mind, could they be watched, would astonish older people. 
On the whole, however, she generally prefers fairy tales to every 
other kind of literature. The descriptions of games she has never 
played, the accounts of nursery quarrels and sweet reconciliations 
of which she knows nothing, the tales of little troubles with 
schoolfellows which she scarcely understands, do not much interest 
her. Queechy, with its single heroine, is more interesting than Miss 
Yonge’s Daisy Chain, and she prefers the account of a boy lost ona 
desert island to the story of his troubles amongst brothers at home. 
Ata children’s party she is entirely out of her element. Knowing 
none of the usual games, she is put aside and voted stupid. 
Being sensitive, she may soon be found sitting amongst the grown- 
up people, her natural iriends, not because she is what is called 

d-fashioned, but because she is unacquainted with childish 
pastimes, and does not Imow how to join in them. She cannot 
say, “ Onery, twoery, dickery, davy” ; but see her at home enter- 
taining visitors when mamma is absent, and there is no trace of 
the embarrassed child of the evening party. She makes little 
polite speeches about mamma's regrets, inquiries for the invalids, 
pours out afternoon tea, and talks of the weather like a young lady 
of many seasons. She is also an adept at carrying messages, and 
is a useful aid in the house. Sometimes, with cook's assistance, 
she can arrange about dinner, and is quick to see any little 
negligence in the housemaid’s work, or the laying of the dinner- 
table. She criticizes the cookery, to the extreme horror of 
her mother’s guests, accustomed to better-behaved young people. 
They go away lamenting her bringing up, and prophesy all manner 
of evil results. 

Such a child speaks of love and marriage with the coolness 
of a philosopher, and dces not hesitate to cross-examine her 
married friends upon the reasons they had for the choices they 
have made. She will imitate Dr. Wolf by nnblushingly asking 
some shy couple who are engaged in a little mild but un- 
meaning flirtation when they are going to be married. 
If not quite pleased with papa—perhaps he has lately 
been punishing her—she has been known to represent to 
her mother that there are many people she meets whom she 
considers much more worthy of the honour of being her parent 
than the person who at present stands to her in that relation. 
When her mother, not unwilling to turn the conversation, sug- 
gests that, asshe seems to have studied the subject of marriage 
so early and with so much attention, it is to be hoped that her 
husband will be the perfection of young manhood, the little 
maiden probably announces her intention to marry some one who 
will lether do what she likes, and who has plenty of carriages and 
horses. If her father is a doctor, she will express a disbelief in 
medicine; if he is a parson, she will dislike going to church ; if 
he is an author, she protests nothing will induce her to marry a 
“littery” man; if he is an archeologist, she will, as in a case we 
recently saw, even refuse to visit an aquarium, misreading the 


’ by mere force of iteration. 


name and suspecting a trap—“ she has enough of antiquariams at 
home.” Of sick people she is rather impatient, expecting every 
one to be ready to attend to her when she wants attention, and 
hints rather unfeelingly that invalids ought either to get well or 
to die and have done with it. When she is away from home—a rare 
occurrence—her letters are eagerly looked for. They truly reflect, 
though doubtful in spelling, the mood in which they were written. 
She asks for all sorts of things with happy confidence that they 
will be sent her if possible, and details her small adventures know- 
ing that they will be interesting to those at home. Wer letters 
to acquaintances are as straightforward as those to mamma. She 
does not scruple to answer an invitation by simply writing, 
“Dear Mrs. Jones, I would rather not go to your party to-day.” 
When she is taken to the theatre, her criticisms, conveyed in a 


‘penetrating and too audible stage-whisper, are frequently embar- 


rassing. She vehemently objects to Miss Helen Faucit’s Rosalind, 
and thinks that man Shakspeare did not know how to call his plays, 
for it was impossible for him to know whether she would like this 
one or not. Lord Dundreary has no charms jor her. She cannot 
understand why so many people go to see a silly man. After 
weeping showers of tears over the pantomime of 7e Babes in the 
Wood, she insists on leaving as soon as she finds she has been im- 
posed upon, and that the children upon whose untimely fate she has 
spent both her own and her mother’s pockethandkerchiels appear 
bowing and smiling from under the leaves with which the phantom 
robins have covered them. If she lives in London, this nineteent!:- 
century child is most probably broad in her religious views. She 
can quite understand Eve eating the forbidden fruit, for she has 
considerable experience in such small disobediences ; but as to that 
little trunk called the Ark, of which there is a picture in her 
Bible History, having contained all those animals, she simply 
won't believe it. Had they and the Noah family been packed 
in layers and squeezed very tight, as they are in her Ark, it 
might have been possible; but then all their legs and Noah's 
arms would have been broken. Ler private devotions are some- 
times scenes of untimely mirth. She will say “ Birds in their little 
nests agree” instead of the Evening Hymn, and has been known 
to threaten to omit the Lord's Prayer altogether unless allowed to 
ractise the new accomplishment of turning head over heels 
tween each petition. Accustomed to see people exercise self- 
control, she is, though generally talkative, really reticent of her 
true feelings, and will often bear pain with the fortitude of a 
hero. With all her faults one cannot help admiring her in- 
tolerance of shams and her impatience of little commonplace 
speeches which she does not believe to be true. She is a fatal 
enemy to pretence of any kind, being as much without fear 
as without discretion. If she grows up she will have many 
things to sufier. Accustomed to be first, she will sometimes find 
herself last. The world will not look at her through her mother’s 
eyes, and often will she be made to lament even with tears that 
e was an only child. 


THE INDIAN ARMY. 


Flaps great and increasing interest now beginning to be 
manifested in the supposed condition of our Indian army is 
an illustration of the influence which may be exerted in politics 
The state of that army has not altered 
materially of late, and the need of reform was as urgent some 
years ago as itis now; but the Caleutta Correspondent of the 
Times, by persistently harping on the subject in continued weekly 
letters, has succeeded in securing an amount of attention to it 
which other and equally earnest writers before him failed to 
obtain. The Times, however, in endorsing the opinion of its 
Correspondent that there is a case for inquiry, appears to mis- 
conceive entirely the question really at issue. The alleged fact 
that the Indian Government could not place thirty thousand 
troops in the field is gravely cited as if it were complaint 
sufficient to justify the impeachment of somebody, while, absurdly 
enough, the difficulty is ascribed to the want of sutticient 
officers to lead a force of such strength. It would in truth 
be very surprising if thirty thousand soldiers could be got 
together at one point inIndia. The Indian army, considered with 
reference to the extent of territory which it occupies and to the 
obligations impcsed on it, is now maintained on a most at- 
tenuated scale. The native battalions are kept up on a skeleton 
establishment, and there are not many of them. So far was 
the process of reduction carried after the Mutiny, that a place 
like Delhi, a city with a turbulent population of 150,000 people, 
is garrisoned by a mere handful of troops, from which not a 
man could be spared in a time of emergency, when indeed this 
and numerous other important points in different parts of the 
country would need to have their garrisons strengthened rather 
than reduced. In fact it may be said that, with the exception of the 
European regiments and one or two Ghoorkha battalions stationed in 
the hills, there are no reserves in India. This state of things would 
be less unsatisfactory if it had been deliberately encountered by the 
Indian Government on a careful review of the military situation ; 
but in fact the present strength of the Indian army has been arrived 
at in a purely haphazard way. It was suddenly cut down some 
fourteen years ago under the influence of financial panic, and there 
has been neither leisure nor money available since for dealing with 
the subject; at any rate it would appear that the Indian Govern- 
ment has persistently turned a deaf ear to every proposal for re- 
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viewing the military position in a comprehensive spirit, or even for 
undertaking such very obvious tions as the defence of the 


Peshawur frontier, or of Bombay harbour, or any of the other 

+ strategical points in the interior of the country. 

The fact that more than thirty thousand men could not be placed 
in line for any military operation is not, however, in itself cause for 
anxiety, since there has never been a time when the British Govern- 
ment could muster an army of that strength in any part of India. 
Thearmies which fought at Ferozshah and Chillianwallah were much 
under that number; considering, too, the enormous proportion 
which camp followers bear to combatants in India, an army of 
thirty thousand fighting men with its baggage is a very large body 
to move, and it. may be safely predicted that, if the Indian 
Government cannot do whatever work is cut out for it with 
an army thirty thousand strong, it will not be able to do it at 

Again, as to the supposed want of officers, the army appears 
to be numerically as well officered now as it was in the days 
before the Mutiny. In the old Indian army there were seldom 
more than ten or eleven officers actually present with a bat- 
talion eleven hundred strong, and they were for the most part 
the juniors on the list, with such few of the seniors as 
from want of ability or interest had failed to get some other 
employment. No man stayed with his regiment who could help 
it. Regiments now have seven officers to a battalion seven hun- 
dred strong, and these are all in a sense picked officers; at any 
rate they have chosen service with the native army of their own 
accord. Further, if the native army is now maintained on a very 
restricted scale with reference to the possible demands on it, India 
offers a practically unlimited recruiting field, being the only country 
where voluntary enlistment thoroughly answers the purpose. If 
the demand arose, the Bengal army might be trebled or quadrupled 
in a few weeks by young soldiers of excellent quality. It has been 
objected that there is no reserve of European officers; but neither 
was there under the old system, for the absentees, although nomi- 
nally available to supplement the regimental establishment, were 
not so in fact, the time of general emergency being just the time 
when officers employed with i regiments, or 1n the various 
branches of the inistration, could least be spared from such 
situations. 

So far, then, the objections which are frequently made to the 
~— state of the Indian army seem wide of the mark. Judging 

m the glimpses occasionally afforded of Anglo-Indian opinion 
by the Indian news , It seems to be considered that the 
new system is sufficiently condemned by saying that the 
“regular” army has been converted into “irregulars.” But it 
is in truth a much more regular arrangement that a regiment 
should have a body of officers permanently attached to it, even 
if their number be small, than that our native regiments should 
be in effect officered by the residue of a larger nominal establish- 
ment, made up of the unfortunates who could not get any- 
thing else to do. At the same time it would certainly appear that 
the condition of the Indian army is from other causes extremely 
unsatisfactory. It isa minor point perhaps that an organization 
by regiments with an establishment of seven officers each is from 
the nature of the case defective. If promotion is to run in each 
regiment, there must obviously be extreme inequality and unfair- 
ness ; while an even rate of promotion can only be maintained by 
constantly shifting officers about from one regiment to another. 
Either plan is open to obvious objections. A more serious defect 
is to be found in the organization of those monstrosities, the Indian 
Staff Corps, which have been denounced already in so many 
quarters that even the English public must by this time be getting 
to understand something of the merits or demerits of the case. It 
‘was an objection, and a very forcible objection, to the system under 
which the old Indian army was administered, that oflicers were 
allowed to maintain in many cases a merely nominal connexion 
with the army, remaining absent from their regiments for indefi- 
nite periods on all sorts of detached employment; but it was re- 
served for Lord Halifax, with asingular perversity of ingenuity, to 
intensify and extend the evil. The civilians with military titles 
belonging to the so-called Staff Corps which he created no longer 
retain even the pretence of having any connexion with the army, 
save that they take rank and precedence in it with the 
combatant officers; while, as if to complete the absurdity, 
these so-called military civilians are entitled to retire with 
the rank of general and on much higher pensions than 
can be earned by members of the regular Civil Serviee—these 
pensions, moreover, which are sometimes even in excess of the 

pay drawn by the officer while nominally on active service, being 
charged, as if to round off the anomaly, against the army esti- 
mates. As to the degradation of military titles which the system 
involves, we used to laugh at the Americans for their fondness for 
sham military rank; but our own practice of creating sham 
colonels and generals is not a whit less absurd. That these Indian 
Staff Corps should have been maintained so long after their in- 
trinsie defects have become thus glaringly apparent must be set 
down, we suppose, to the spirit of inertia which pervades all 
Governments, and partly perhaps to the fact that those who had 
a share in creating them have not all passed away from the 
direction of affairs; but it may be safely predicted that their 
abolition is only a matter of time—possibly a very short time. 

But the organization of the European officers of the Indian 
army, although a sufficiently large question, is, after all, of 
secondary importance compared with of the native troops. 
The Staff Corps is a grievous burden on the Indian revenues, and 
is clumsy and inconvenient; one effect among others of a system 


which makes every mana field officer after twenty years’ service, 
and holds out special inducements to him to defer retirement 
till he has secured a magnificent pension after a second 
period of nearly twenty years more, being of course to flood 
the army with field officers for a large proportion of whom 
no employment can be found, and who w their full pay 
year atter year for doing nothing. Still the thing will wor 
after a fashion, with more or less friction; but there seems 
only too good reason for believing that the native army is bei 
brought into such a condition that it may be expected to 

us whenever a real strain is placed upon it. The Punjabee 
levies, we are told, which helped so effectively to put down the 
Bengal mutineers, have now been absorbed into the Bengal army, 
so that the one great element of safety before existing, the power 
of pitting one race against another, has been dissipated. We 
have, indeed, still three separate armies; but while the utility of 
one of the three as a military body seems by general consent very 
questionable, we have not even taken advantage of this extent of 
nominal separation to keep up a corresponding separation of races. 
There are Mahrattas in the Ne army, Mahrattas in the Bombay 
army, and Mahrattas in the Bengal army; yet,if any one fact is’plainly 
indicated by the present state of India, it is that, while the good 
military qualities of the Mahrattas may properly be made use of, 
these people should be held in check by sseregiice from others. A 
small army of Mahratta troops, if it showed its teeth, could be at 
once put down if the troops in the neighbouring territories were not 
connected with it by any artificial ties; the latter would probably 
desire no more congenial oceupation; but it might be very different 
if an army composed partly of Mahrattas were called upon to act 
against another military body of the like nature. Every considera- 
tion, in short, of reason and policy seems to point to the propriety 
of localizing the different portions of the native troops, and split- 
ting the existing overgrown armies into smaller bodies, organized 
by nationalities, and stationed in peace time within their own terri- 
tories. Such a measure, while recommended by powerful consi- 
derations of policy, would, according to the highest authorities, be 
eminently popular with the native troops themselves, who are re- 
ported to entertain a strong aversion to the kind of service in peace 
time which keeps them at a distance from their homes. 

Add to these considerations that the Indian Government appears 
to have been relapsing into the old vicious practice of appointing 
none but aged non-commissioned officers to the native com- 
missioned ranks, and there would certainly appear to be a strong 
case for inquiry. Nor do we expect that it will be found that there is 
any strong party, either connected with the Indian Government or 
of unbiassed persons, who are in favour of maintaining things as 
they are. The fact seems to be that the Indian army was re~- 
organized after the Mutiny in a great hurry, and upon no definite 
principle ; it is therefore, so to speak, in its present shape merely a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms, which none of the authorities con- 
nected with India have ever been at the trouble of recombining in 
harmonious form. It should be remembered, too, that this state 
of things has been partially disguised by the fact that the Indian 
army has, ever since the Mutiny, been presided over by a suc- 
cession of very able generals, aided by an excellent staff. Picked 
officers, too, in the prime of life were chosen to command the 
regiments of the new Bengal army, and that army is now pro- 
bably as eflicient as it iscapable of being made under the radically 
faulty conditions which have to be dealt with, and which are thus 
to a certain extent disguised by accidental and temporary causes. 
But there cannot always be a Napier at the head of that army; 
in process of time some mere oflice-holder may succeed to the 
command, while the generation of men who saved India will have 
passed away; and then, if any sirain be put on the military 
machine, there is too much reason to fear that it will yield under 
the tension like a rope of sand. 


AVIGNON. 


| oe Bishop of Rome, we have been lately taught, is infallible, 
but infallible only when he speaks ex cathedrd. Now he who 
would speak ex cathedré must in the nature of things have a 
cathedra to speak from. This the Bishop of Rome, in his own 
church of Rome, has no longer. We long ago pointed out the 
fact that, in that church which is the head and mother of all 
churches, the cathedra of the Bishop has been cast out as a thing 
no longer needed, a thing to be looked at as a curiosity in the 
cloister, but not to be made use of for utterances, infallible or 
other, in the patriarchal church. The patriarchal throne of 
Western Christendom, the spot from which, if from any spot, infal- 
lible utterances ought to flow, is now speechless. Utterances which 
ooze out from some corner of a suburban palace are not ex cathedrd, 
and have no claim to be infallible. If the Bishop of Rome wishes 
us to hearken to him within his own city, let him go back to his 
own place, put his cathedra back again, and speak from it. If in- 
fallibility is to be found anywhere, it is clearly to be found in the 
apse of the basilica of the Lateran, not in the blocked-off transe; 

oi the basilica of the Vatican. There alone, in his own city, in his 
own church, can the Bishop of Rome speak ex cathedrd. If there is 
any other such spot, it is not to be looked for within the walls of 
the Roman city, though such a one may be found in the city 
which once was the spiritual rivalin Rome. In the metropolitan 
church of Avignon there still is, what in the metropolitan church 
of Rome there is no longer, a real Papal cathedra. There then, 
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if new dogmas are to be put forth, let them be put forth, as there 
they really can be put forth—ex cathedrd. Believers in the Council 
of Constance will not look for much infallibility either from 
Avignon or from Rome. But, according to the definitions given 
by those who place a seat of infallibility somewhere, the city 
by the Rhone, not the city by the Tiber, is just now the place 
where we should have the fairest chance of listening to a dis- 
course incapable of error in matters of faith and morals. If, then, 
any new truths are to be discovered, it would be well for 
their infallible utterer to betake himself to this safer seat 
for their utterance. The greatest happiness of the greatest 
number would doubtless be reenter by such a migration. 
Rome would not greatly lose, and Avignon would doubtless 
greatly gain. Fifty thousand strangers thronged the other day to 
Avignon to keep a feast to Petrarch, thereby bringing, as the Mayor 
of Avignon prudently reminded his fellow-citizens in an election 

, much money into Avignonese = How much greater 
‘would be the concourse of strangers if Avignon should again be- 
come the dwelling-place of the Sovereign Pontiff! Pilgri:as might 
come from Rome itself. There is, or was the other day, in Rome— 
its name may be changed by this time—a Via det Avignonest. 
Avignon, in the new state of things, might have to return the com- 
pliment. And ifa new Babylonish Captivity were to begin, it 
would surely be easier among the frowning towers of Avignon 
than it can be among the Renaissance splendours of the Vatican to 
persuade him who is a prisoner by his own free will that he is 
really a prisoner by the will of somebody else. 

The history of Avignon is essentially a part of the history of 
Rome. It plays in the history of ecclesiastical Rome a part which 
answers to the which was played by Trier and Ravenna in 
the history of Imperial Rome. Trier and Ravenna were the 
dwelling-p of Roman Cesars whose power was none the less 
. Roman because the local Rome was no longer its centre. So 
Avignon was the dwelling-place of Roman Bishops who found 
that the spiritual power of Rome could be wielded from the hill 
above the Rhone as well as from their own home on the Celian 
mount. Doubtless the Pontiff at Avignon did not wield his 
power so freely as he had wielded it at the Lateran. The very 
object of the migration was that the Pope might practically be- 
come the subject of the lord of the neighbouring realm. But 
the power which the Popes of Avignon wielded, or which the 
French Kings wielded in their name, was not the less a Roman 
power. Western Christendom would never have looked up to 
a simple Bishop of Avignon; to the Bishop of Rome it looked 
up, whether it was at Rome or Avignon that he dwelled. We 
may carry the parallel yet further. Avignon was first the dwell- 
ing-place of Pontiffs who were simply non-resident, whom no 
one doubted to be the true heads of the Roman Church. Clement 
the Fifth and Clement the Sixth reigned at Avignon, as Valen- 
tinian reigned at Trier, because, for one reason or another, it 
suited them better to reign at Trier and Avignon than at Rome. 
But the second line of Avignonese Pontiffs fill a place in eccle- 
siastical history answering to that of the so-called ts in Im- 
= history. Clement the Seventh—the earlier Clement the 

venth—reigned at Avignon, not as Valentinian reigned at Trier, 
but as Maximus reigned. He and his successors reigned as rivals 
of Popes who reigned at Rome, as Maximus reigned as the rival of 
Emperors whom Rome obeyed. But, when it came to such rivalry 
as this, the metropolis triumphed over the colony. Theodosius and 
Urban the Sixth appear in history as lawful Cesar and lawful 
Pontiff, while Maximus and Robert of Geneva hold only the place 
of a Tyrant and an Antipope. Yet it might so happen that for a 
while Rome itself might acknowledge the ruler who in the end 
failed of success. Alaric set up Attalus at Rome while Honorius 
reigned at Ravenna, and Lewis of Bavaria set up his Nicolas the 
Fifth while John the Twenty-second reigned at Avignon. Each 
alike presently vanished from history and from memory. Honorius 
and John still keep their tombs at Ravenna and at Avignon, but 
he must be a prying inquirer indeed who can guide us to the tomb 
of Attalus or of Pietro di Corvara. Yet Rome, even if thus van- 

uished for a moment, has outlived her victorious colonies. The 

eputy-Rome, as we may call it, of the absent Pope or Emperor 
held its place in the world only so long as Popes or Emperors 
dwelled in it. The greatness of Trier, of Ravenna, of Avignon, 
was only momentary ; the greatness of Rome is eternal. 

But, if the cecumenical position of Avignon belongs only to 
the two short eras when the city held a pontifical court, 
the local history of Avignon is one which is by no means 
void of importance. In this respect we may set it above either 
Trier or Ravenna. Each of those cities has its local histo 
before and after its short Imperial day; but it is a history whic 
in no way challenges our attention, which in no way stands out 
from the history of a crowd of other German and Italian cities. 
Trier, when the Emperors were gone, had her Archbishops, 
Electors of the Empire, Chancellors of a realm of which Avignon 
was part. But an Archbishop-Elector of Trier does not strike us 
as differing essentially from any other ecclesiastical prince. 
Ravenna, when no longer the seat of Emperors or Exarchs, had 
her commonwealth and her tyrants; but the commonwealth and 
the tyrants of Ravenna are simply units among the many lesser 
commonwealths, the many lesser tyrants, of medieval Italy. Both 
the early and the later history of Avignon are more remarkable, and 
its early history is in a serse more honourable. At least an Italian 
commonwealth is something so familiar that we take it for granted ; 
a Provencal commonwealth is something rarer, and awakens more 
special attention. In later fables the city claimed an antiquity 


surpassing that of Trier itself; Avignon was the royal city of the 
first King of the Gauls, Samothes, the son of Japheth. »’ more 
reasonable legend made Héraklés its founder, a tale which perha 
merely meant to stamp the city as of Hellenic origin. For the 
Latin colony of Avenio laid claims, seemingly not without some 
ground, to such an origin. Avenio was an inland outpost of the 
Phékaian Massalia. And those early days might seem to have 
come back again when, in the break-up of the Burgundian king- 
dom, Avignon and Marseilles appeared once more as free and con- 
federate republics. Had Cesar still kept the things that were 
Ceesar's in that distant corner of his Empire, the free cities of the 
Rhoneland, from Marseilles to Lyons, might have kept their place 
alongside of the free cities of Germany and Italy. But the enem 
beyond the river was ever at their gates. The commonweal 
of Avignon was the ally of the Count of Toulouse, and the ally 
of the heretic was doomed to feel the arm of the crusading Lewis 
the Eighth. The prince whom the barons of England had once 
called in against their tyrant thus lived himself to play the tyrant 
on aspot so far from hershores. Hemmed in among enemies, Pro- 
vence making this claim and France another, the republic of Avignon, 
like the republic of Marseilles, was wiped out by Charles of Anjou. 
Near to the French dominions, but not within them, it became tirst 
the dwelling-place, and then the possession, of Pontiffs French in 
birth or in feeling. But the purchase of the city by Clement the 
Sixth from the Countess-Queen Joanna caused Avignon to remain, 
like its neighbour Orange, separate from the encroaching realm 
which surrounded them. Avignon, still a Papal possession, though 
now a possession of absent Popes, became French only at the 
great Revolution. It was more than once seized for a moment, 
and it saw its neighbour Orange seized forever. Still Avignon and 
Venaissin lived on as fragments of the old Burgundian realm, and 
the city kept under its distant sovereigns some practical traces of its 
ancient freedom. Avignon once its Podestas; down to 1790 
it still had its Consuls, noble and burgher, and its Council made 
up of noble, burgher, clerical, and academical members. If it has 
now come under the rule of Prefects and Mayors, there is at 
least the consolation that Rome herself no longer obeys a Senator, 
but a Sindaco. 

In speaking of Avignon we are tempted to be more strictly 
historical, and less antiquarian or topographical, than in speaking of 
the other cities on the Rhone. Avignon holds a place in general 
history far more marked than that of Arles, Orange, or Vienne, 
while in what we chiefly look for in the Rhone valley, in anti- 
_ of Roman date, it has little to show alongside of its fellows. 

n its aspect and its history Avignon is, beyond all things, the 
city of the Popes. The gigantic mass of the pontifical castle, 
crowning the rocky height which overlooks river and city, towers 
supreme over all. The metropolitan church by its side sinks into 
insignificance beside its mighty neighbour, and in the general 
view it is simply lost in it as a small portion of its vast mass. At 
the first sight of a picture of Avignon—perhaps more so at the 
sight of a picture than at a sight of the place itself—it is impos- 
sible not to be reminded of our own Durham. There is a 
superficial likeness in the mass of towers overhanging the river 
at their feet. But a second glance shows the inherent unlikeness ; 
at Durham the castle is an appendage to the minster; at Avignon 
the minster seems to be utterly merged in the castle. But, if 
the student seeks anywhere in Avignon for remains of Roman 
or Romanesque art, it is in the cathedral, not in the castle, 
that he must look for them. If any earlier fortress ever oc- 
cupied the site, it has wholly given way to the huge work of 
the fourteenth-century Popes. Two thoughts specially press upon 
us in looking on this, the vastest monument of non-residence that 
the world can show. It is far more a castle than a palace; it so 
far claims kindred with Durham, while it has nothing in common 
with Wells or Salisbury or St. David’s. Many a traveller has 
commented on the significant fact that the prison-house should be the 
most prominent feature in the dwelling of a Bishop. But, it is not 
merely a castle; it is a castle such as might have on found any- 
where where there was a prince or prelate with means to raise 
such a pile; there is nothing—as there very distinctly is in the 
church by its side—to remind us of the land we are in. By the 
fourteenth century the native Provencal style had died out; 
throughout Southern Gaul buildings of that date do not essentially 
differ from those of France. The metropolitan church of Avignon 
comes in its natural place among the Roman and Romanesque build- 
ings along the great Burgundian river. The castle which over- 
shadows it is an exotic, like the absentee Pontiffs who overshadowed 
the local metropolitan. 

The church of Avignon, like all the churches of that district, is 
small and plain compared with churches of the same rank in 
England or France; but it has features well worthy of notice. Its 
outline is most remarkable. A massive western tower groups 
with a low centrai octagon without transepts, the propping of 
which involves a most singular arrangement of pendentives within. 
The style of the church is the Provencal Romanesque, and the 
inside is even more gloomy than usual. It is a good deal 
modified, and in some cases disfigured, by later changes; but it 
keeps two magnificent altars of early work. It keeps the 
Papal cathedra and two pontifical tombs, one of them that 
of John the Twenty-second, with its canopy, which would seem 
lofty if it stood under the vault of Amiens. But here again there 
is nothing Avignonese or Provencal; the tomb would not seem 
out of place in France or in England. It is far otherwise with the 
building in which it is placed, both within and without. The 
western tower has been carried up in a late, almost Renaissance, 
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style, but one which has quite caught the Romanesque character ; 
of the senseless modern addition which crowns all it is best not to 
speak. But it is the western porch attached to this tower which 

one gives Avignon any right to rank in the same series as 
Arles and Nimes. Ancient Corinthian columns adorn its angles 
within and without ; smaller columns with spiral flutes act as the 
shafts of its inner doorway. The church boasts of Constantine and 
of Charles the Great as its successive founders; but we may doubt 
whether much, if any, of the present building is of earlier date 
than 1038, when a reconstruction is allowed to have taken place. 
Pointed arches of that date bespeak, we need hardly say, the 
memory of the Saracen rather than any approach to the pointed 
style of Northern Europe. The church has played its part in the 
general history of Avignon; it has received the visits of Kings; and 
as it became the resting-place of Popes, it became also the place of 
their crowning. There too Charles of Bohemia, on his way to take 
the Burgundian crown at Arles, assisted in Imperial state at the 
feast of Pentecost. Lord of the world as he was, he had nothing 
to grant. An earlier and lowlier King, Alfonso King of Aragon 
and Count of Provence, had endowed the canons of Notre Dame 
des Doms with substantial privileges, and had enrolled himself in 
their number. 

The castle, almost untouched without, is within in a state 
grievous to the eye of taste. Made into a French barrack, with 
floors cutting off the height of what must have been about the 
stateliest hall in Europe, its architectural features are utterly 
ruined, and the visitor is tempted to linger as short a time as he can 
in the pestilential air, or rather lack of air, to which its present in- 
habitants are condemned. But we see the chapel with its pictures ; 
we see the kitchen akin to Fontevrault and to Glastonbury, which 
local fancy has turned into a torture-chamber; we see what pro- 
fesses to the prison of Rienzi, though our guide romances a 
little as to the harshness of his confinement, seeing that he is known 
to have been allowed the use of his Bible and his Livy. We go 
forth in to look on the city below with its many towers, 
on the long line of its almost perfect walls, on the broad river 
with half a bridge, and the chapel which makes us think of 
Wakefield and the West-Saxon Bradford; on the suburb beyond 
the Rhone, with its monasteries and churches, itself the burying- 
place of more than one bearer of the triple crown. And let no 
visitor to Avignon go away without a visit to its Museum ; he 
will there find sculptures and inscriptions to remind him of what 
he might be tempted to forget, that, even in the city of the Popes, 
- has not wholly bid farewell to the land of consuls a of 
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VAGABONDS IN WINTER-TIME. 


HERE are a many people to whom the preservation of 
our open land and commons is a matter of even more vital 
consequence than to the artisans in crowded cities or the clerks 
and comfortable tradesmen who look forward to outings in the 
country. The tramps, eipsies, and dwellers in tents and caravans 
have seldom a voice in the election of Parliamentary representa- 
tives. Their names would carry but little weight if attached to 
“ humble petitions,” even supposing that they chanced to be able to 
subscribe them. Yet they must watch with a peculiarly jealous 
interest the encroachments of lords of manors and the stealthy 
nibblings of neighbouring landed proprietors. They may not trouble 
themselves greatly about politics, yet we doubt not that the mea- 
sures contemplated against illegal inclosing are sometimes discussed 
more intelligently round their wandering camp fires than even 
the statutes lev at vagrancy, with all their pains and penalties. 
Of course we all know that in the milder seasons of the year there 
are numbers of persons who never sleep under a roof, unless they 
take up their quarters in a casual or borrow the temporary 
accommodation of a barn. To say nothing of those very inde- 
pendent members of society who are to be seen trudging along 
shoeless, whose whole worldly goods are comprised in a moderate- 
sized bundle, who manage to pick up a living somehow and find 
some stray coppers to — on beer and gin, who lie down any- 
where under hedges or haystacks, and are rarely reduced to - 
ing stones for a brealfast—to say nothing of these light-hearted 
single gentlemen, a vast number of families live entirely on the 
roads. Weare familiar enough with the yellow caravan, with its 
brass knocker and its crimson curtains, that lumbers along from 
fair to fair, from market town to market town, opening an al fresc6 
bazaar, or offering some kind of entertainment, at the villages where 
it pulls up for the night. We know the great waggon, loaded out- 
side and in with rugs and wickerwork—the grimy van of some iti- 
nerant tinman or tinker—the humble handbarrow on which 
the tagrag and bobtail of the roads push along the paraphernalia 
that are to rig up their night encampment. But we are wont to 
believe that these various tribes of vagrants are in the habit 
of hybernating through the winter like squirrels. It is true that the 
bachelor tramps usually take their precautions against the short 
days and the cold nights. They either get locked up at Govern- 
ment expense, or they drop in freely on workhouse wards, or else, 
as a last resource, if they are sensible men, they resign themselves 
to a spell of honest labour. Almost all these gorgeous caravans, 
too, withdraw into winter quarters. There are fields near 
Battersea, beyond Notting Hill, and away to the East of London, 
in swampy waste lands by the river, where you may see them 
pa drawn up in rows or squares like an encampment of 
gome ancient German tribe, Their proprietors still shift somehow 


fora livelihood, and many of them go to work on the stores of wares 
which they hope to dispose of in the ing summer. Not a few 
are fairly well-to-do, and may retire with tolerably easy minds to 
those fixed domiciles of which we have spoken. Others who are 
content with their customary quarters in the caravan contrive to 
live in it in very reasonable comfort. As far as exposure to the 
weather goes, they are not very much to be pitied. Their camp 
is usually pitched in a protected situation. They warm the 
atmosphere a good deal by simply pene closely together. The 
confinement of their small living rooms has its advantages when 
a diminutive stove has to heat them through a bitter night ; and 
though the wooden walls are thin, draughts may be Sag 
<a by paying and caulking the seams between the planks. But 
while many of these people manage to make their arrangements for 
spending the winter among the comforts of town, a great many 
others must live all the year in the country. There aremany who 
know nothing of London, who cannot afford to interrupt their 
pursuits or break away from their profitable connexion; and these 
are necessarily the poorest of the class and the worst provided 
against the inclemency of the season. 

When all the world is stirring in the summer, you come 
upon these itinerant adventurers everywhere. You meet their 
long strings of vehicles jogging along the high-roads. You see 
them pulled up on the patches of turf alongside of sequestered 
lanes. If there is a favourite nook you know of famous for its 
foliage and its nightingales, where the mossy-stemmed trees over- 
hang some weed-grown pool in the middle of a natural lawn, you 
are sure to find it in the occupation of a nomadic oe . Probably 
it is the practical recommendations of the grass, the shade, and the 
water that attract them, rather than the song of the birds and the 
smiling beauties of nature. But, whether by accidental coincidence 
or design, it is certain that tramps and rural studies for the artist 
generally go together. So we find it in the winter now, and this 
is very much the reason why tramps may be scattered pretty thickly 
through the country without the passing traveller ever suspecting 
their vicinity. They don’t camp out in Nightingale Corner in 
January. ‘The leaves have fallen that used to thatch the en- 
campment in June, and have gathered into the ditches in damp, 
rotting heaps. The ve are stripped bare that served we 
enough as shelter from the summer winds; the herbage where 
the worn old nags used to luxuriate is bare and frost-bitten. 
So the settlers we saw there in summer have betaken them- 
selves elsewhere, to some spot where they will be as snug 
as circumstances will allow. They do not move further out 
of the world than need be. It is an object with them to have as 
little as ang of rough cart-track between them and the nearest 
road. They like to do a little shopping in the village from time to 
time ; and they must be miserably poor or extraordinarily virtuous 
if it is not a paramount consideration with them to be in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a public-house. Then, in pitching upon 
a particular locality, one of the first things to be thought of is the 
soil. Itis no use settling in mud or clay, inviting attacks of rheu- 
matism, and provoking all manner of diseases, when the whole of 
England is before them. What they prefer is a sandy or gravelly 
slope that drains itself naturally and breeds no fevers. The sticks 
there are drier too, and that is seneeiae ses one must always 
be kindling fires. So, if you look out carefully over the tops of the 
trees from any eminence as you are driving along among the fir- 
woods in Kent or Surrey, you are gy Spee to see a thread of 
thin grey smoke ascending somewhere. certain districts where 
wild woodland heaths he in neighbourhoods overrun by villas, 
and are surrounded by thriving villages, you may remark more 
than one of these. They come from the iets which seem least 
eligible for cottages. Occasionally, if you may trust the evidence 
of your senses, the signs of fire p' actually from the ground. 
Should your curiosity tempt you to follow up these indications, you 
will always be landed at much the same scene, having been guided to 
it by voices when you lost sight ofthesmoke. You will come upon 
some little den or dingle, or stumble on to the brink of some 
gravel-pit half grown over with furze and bramble. If there is 
not always much shelter overhead, there is pretty sure to be a 
thick screen of half-grown firs to the north and east. If the 
squatters are in eng So circumstances, there will be a weather- 
beaten old caravan, knocked ther of rough deal and painted 
originally in sombre green and blue, drawn up somewhere in the 

und. The odds are that its proprietors do not live in 
it; at all events it is only used as a sleeping-place by the 
old, the sick, or the luxurious. Their actual quarters are under 
low canvas tents stretched out on hoops, pegged fast down, and 
carefully earthed up all round. They have to crawl, or rather 
wriggle themselves, under these ; but, once there, they are tolerably 
snug, for beings who have been accustomed to a rude animal ex- 
istence. The wind may howl over their heads, but it does not 
catch their lowly in The form of their roof is about the 
best that can be devised for throwing aside any quantity of rain. 
The flooring is probably a rug stretched over bracken or heather, 
and below all is most likely some tattered waterproof. Blankets 
may be scarce with them, but they have been little given to 
line a night toilet, and have been in the habit generally of 
“turning in all standing.” According to our notions, about 
the test hardship of their case is that they have few or 
no Booms of raiment. Yet they are scarcely worse off in that 
respect than many a ble labourer, and they are more 
hardened than the labourer to the e which both must 
endure. They have the advantage of too in another way. 
The labourer comes home drenched from his work to spend the 
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ing himself each morsel 
chimney. The tramp 
has always his shelter close at hand ; or, if he does get wet, he has 
only to kindle a brazier. In a few minutes he is drying thoroughly, 
while the va’ that di themselves put him in a regular 
Russian , which is a preventive of rheumatism as well as a 
cure for it. Naturally, however, he never gets into that gloomy 
tent of his when he can help it. The best part of the day he is to 
be seen working away at some occupation or other, by the side of a 
bright little fire that burns merrily in the open. His wife is 
nursing the last baby, mending the clothes of the elder children, 
and possibly taking turns with her husband at a short black pipe. 
The children themselves are tumbling about in the cart track, or 
playing round the nearest pool; healthy, cheery-looking urchins, 
although very likely they go bare-footed and bare-headed, and are 
Tigged out in big ents that have never been cut down for 
them. The School s have had nothing to say to them. But 
the boys are sharp enough and handy as well, although they take 
their wild life as it comes in a rough-and-tumble fashion. In spite 
of hard and scanty fare, the girls often shoot up strong and healthy. 
Their good looks, such as they are, may be merely the beauté du diable, 
but with their red lips, their laughing eyes, their blooming com- 
xions, and their heavy shocks of thick long hair, they are as dif- 
tt as possible from the stunted, shrivelled-up little eareworn 
creatures who are being reared in the rookeries of the Seven 
the book lear ” which 
e believe in the ‘ i ich prepares every one to 
take advantage of a chance, and which may give native intelligence 
invaluable help in raising itself up from the lowest station. We 
certainly do not say that a rough and ready practical education is a 
safe system on the whole, although, hardshi notwithstanding, it 
has its physical advantages, and altho these unreclaimed 
children of the commons and heaths may escape the most 
debasing forms of a Their parents are of course 
their examples, and their parents sometimes are bad enough for any- 
thing. Yet this does not necessarily follow, although thoroughbred 
tramps are thrown in the midst of all sorts of temptations, with 
very little to aid them to resist. Their Bedouin manner of 
existence naturally begets Bedouin habits of thought and morality. 
Most men’s hands being turned against the tramp, it seems but 
natural that he should turn his hands against every one. He has 
no good name to be careful of, nor can he make one. If there is 
a theft from a neighbouring farmyard, if there has been a bit of 
fire-raising or heath-burning anywhere about, if any graver crime 
has been committed, he is sure tu be the first to be suspected. 
The police come poking about, making offensive inquiries, and 
are far too to show any faith in his proofs or protestations of 
innocence. t is the use of being sus for nothing? 
Besides, few of the tramps can have spotless consciences. When 
a man lives out among the rows, and has a hungry family 
growing up about him, he can y help becoming a poacher. 
A few wires go so ree age larder, and there is the pot on 
the fire ready to boil down the pieces de conviction. When a man 
nee takes to wiring hares, he soon goes on to stealing fowls. 
When he begins prowling about poultry-yards with dishonest in- 
tentions, all is that eomes to his net. The descent from bad 
to worse is at once easy and obvious, and he must be a strong- 
minded or strangely incipled person who can pull him- 
self up on the first slopes of the treacherous incline. The more 
we believe that many of these le who are regarded 
as pariahs are, in a sort of a uy, meiiealo members of 
society. They often work hard and honestly for their living. Year 
after year you may find them in the very spot where their children 
wasn thule thie Guiling has made them a local con- 
nexion in their own parti line. Their patrons will very likely 
be free in abuse of them, and will certainly look down on them 
with me contempt ; yet they pay their characters a certain 
tribute by continuing to deal with them season after season. There 
are and vices that are almost inseparable from the 
vagabond life. It breeds improvidence, and it tends to squander- 
ing money in public-houses. When a man has no roof over his 
head but a strip of canvas, and gets a precarious living from hand 
to mouth, you can scarcely expect him to ize the advantages 
of the savings bank any more than to be a regular attendant at 
church in his weather-washed rags. A bright tavern-bar must be 
like a glimpse of paradise to him when he has been kennelling by 
the light of a farthing candle out in the cold and darkness of an 
lish winter night. But, on the whole, and in spite of all their 
its, we s that these professional vagabonds have scanty 
justice done . ‘They are a curious race, little accustomed to 
civil treatment, but as likely to be hospitable as their congeners of 
the Arabian desert, if you only take them in the right way. And 
@ visit to them would at all events be not uninteresting, even if it 
did not serve some more creditable purpose than curiosity 


CONSEQUENTIAL DAMAGES. 


J UDGES, especially in County Courts, have gone far lately in 
holding Railway Companies responsible for violations of "the 
undertakings or representations contained in their published time- 
tables. But although it may be reasonably clear that a disappointed 
passenger is entitled to some compensation. the question how that 


com’ tion should be estimated often presents great difficulty, 
If ona Pan So to carry the passenger to the place he 
desires to reach according to their time-table, he is entitled to be 
repaid any reasonable outlay incurred in reaching that place by 
other means. Thus.the Great Western Railway failed to carry a 
senger from Reading to Twyford in time to catch a train on the 
Gent line to Henley, and the passenger took a fly, and a County 
Court Judge held the Company liable for the expense. The case 
is, we believe, under appeal, but we only use it for illustration of 
the question as to damages: and we will suppose that the 
enger, instead of faking a fly, had walked, and in walking had 
ened himself, and thus incurred medical charges and loss of 
time. No lawyer would hesitate to say that he was not entitled 
to compensation for these matters; but other cases may arise 
which are not so easily disposed of, and it seems to be ag that 
little can be done towards laying down general rules, and that 
each case must be decided on its own circumstances, so that a 
considerable latitude is allowed to the judges who decide them. 
The attempts which have been made in this country to narrow the 
range of consequential damages were either suggested or en- 
couraged by American jurists, and yet we cannot help suspect- 
ing the existence of a tendency in American Courts to widen 
this a in response to popular sympathies which happen to 
revai 
. A London tailor, having customers at Hull, Driffield, and other 
places in Yorkshire, was in the habit of visiting these places to 
receive orders and settle accounts. He took a ticket at ne 
Cross station of the Great Northern Railway Company for the 
2 P.M. train, which the time-tables of the Company marked as 
arriving at Hull at 9.30 p.m. He paid his fare to Hull, and 
received a ticket for the whole distance. On arriving at 8.2 P.M. 
at Great Grimsby, where the Great Northern and East Lincoln- 
shire lines terminate, he found that the train of the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company, whose line it is 
from Great Grimsby to the Ferry at New Holland, had left, and 
there was no other boat that night in correspondence with the 
trains. He slept at an hotel at Great Grimsby, and had to take a 
fresh ticket next morning to Hull, where he arrived too late for 
the first train to Driffield, and thus lost the full opportunity of 
meeting his customers on market-day in that town. This failure 
dislocated the other arrangements of his journey, and he thus 
consumed more time and spent more money in meeting his 
customers than he would otherwise have done. He brought an 
action against the Great Northern Railway Company, and the 
Judge who tried it said that the plaintiff was entitled to a 
verdict by reason of the defendants having no train to take the 
plaintiff on from Great Grimsby to Hull. But the Judge held 
that the defendants were not responsible for any damages occa- 
sioned to the plaintiff by reason of his not getting to Driffield and 
the other places in time to see his customers, the defendants not 
having any notice that the plaintiff wanted to proceed to Driffield 
by the first train from Hull; and that, although the plaintiff 
might have posted all the way from Great Grimsby to New 
Holland—a distance of eighteen miles—and taken a boat across to 
Hull, so as to meet the first train for Driffield, and recovered the 
amount from the defendants, yet not having done sv, he was only 
entitled to recover the amount he actually paid for his night’s 
lodging, and the fare to Hull next morning, which amounted to 
not quite five shillings ; and it was even doubtful whether he could 
recover for the bed, as he must have slept at Hull if he had got 
there according to the time-table. The Court of Exchequer sus- 
tained this ruling, and Chief Baron Pollock remarked that there is 
some vexation in finding that a contract is not performed ; but the 
law takes no notice of that. “It is one of the evils of life, and 
every one must bear his own share of them.” This, we may ob- 
serve in passing, was an oliter dictum of the Judge which Railway 
Companies must not press too far against the public, although in 
the sense that railway travelling is one of the evils of life of which 
we all have to bear our shares, few persons would differ from the 
late Chief Baron. The plaintiff was perhaps not greatly comforted 
by being told what he might have done at the Company's expense. 
To start from Great Grimsby, say, at 8.30 P.M., armve at New 
Holland at 11 P.M., and cross to Hull in a steamer, or failing that 
in an open boat, would not be a cheerful prospect, and might on a 
wild night at the end of October be decidedly disagreeable. The 
Chief Baron further said that the damage or mischief for which 
the iy could give compensation must be “ the natural and fair 
fesult” of a breach of contract. This is clear law, but difficulty 
arise in its application. 
na recent case the plaintiff, a tradesman living at nD, 
had, with his wife and two young children, taken tickets at night 
back to that place. The train, however, did not stop at Hampton, 
and carried them on to Esher, about four miles further. Thev 
arrived there at — = the only inn was closed, and there were 
no conveyances to be . We take this statement of the case 
from a daily newspaper, and we pause here to remark that the 
= was entitled to require the innkeeper to rise and admit 
im and his wife and children if he could make the innkeeper hear 
him, which he probably could not. One of the effects of the 
early closing of public-houses is that the keepers of them go to 
bed’, and a person who misses the last train to London from such 
a place as Esher would have great difficulty in finding a night's 
lodging. But, to proceed with the case, the plaintiff and his wife 
had to walk all the way to Hampton, and as it was wet, and 
they both had to help in carrying the children, the wife caught 
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cold and was laid up for some time. An action was brought 

inst the South-Western Railway Company, and the defendants 
paid 40s. into Court and denied any further liability. The 
com tion for inconvenience in walking home was assessed at 
$i. and that for illness of the wife at 20/., and the question was 
whether the plaintiff was entitled to either sum. In the course 
of the argument Chief Justice Cockburn said, “ It must be borne 
in mind that there are as many wet nights as dry in this 
climate.” This remark may be taken in connexion with 
Chief Baron Pollock’s doctrine that the “natural and fair result ” 
of a breach of contract must be treme However, the Court 
ultimately decided that the plaintiff was entitled to the 8/. for in- 
convenience, but not to the 20/. for his wife’s cold and illness, 
holding that the former damage resulted “naturally and imme- 
diately ” from the Company’s default. Lord Bacon has said, “ It 
were infinite to look to the causes of causes and their impulsions 
on one another,” and therefore the law only looks to immediate 
causes. It may be conceded that, if the tailor in the previous 
case had shown inconvenience, he might have recovered ges 
for it. If he had travelled by gig and boat from Great Grimsby to 
Hull on a cold wet night, his case would have been similar to that 
of the man who walked with his wife and children from Esher to 
Hampton. But he stayed at Great Grimsby and went to bed. In 
this way the two cases may be made consistent; but it appears 
nevertheless that, both in England and the United States, the rule 
as to consequential damages is being gradually relaxed. 

The following is a good example of the American mode of 
looking at the question. In 1856 a steamship, being on her regular 
voyage as a carrier of passengers between Panama and San Fran- 
cisco, arrived at the intermediate port of Acapulco, where one 
Duane got on board with the intention of inner ~ a to San Fran- 
cisco. He had shortly before this been banished from that city by 
a revolutionary, yet powerful and organized, body of men called 
“The Vigilance Committee of San Francisco,” upon penalty of 
death in case of return. This Committee put him on board a 
steamer with direction that he should be conveyed beyond the 
limits of California, and he was carried to Acapulco. He now 
embraced the earliest arena to get back, being willing to 
encounter the risk to which his return might expose him. The 
master, however, on learning these circumstances, determined 
to put Duane on board the first down ship he met, and send him 
back to Acapuleo. Accordingly he was transferred without any cir- 
cumstances of personal indignity to another steamer of the same line, 
and carried back to Acapulco. He-did not return to California until 
1860, when the Vigilance Committee no longer existed. He pro- 
ceeded against the master of the first steamship for damages, 
alleging that all his a efforts to get a passage from 
Acapulco or Aspinwall to San cisco were unavailing ; that he ob- 
tained through charitya passage to New York, where he was without 
money or means, his character and reputation blasted, dependent on 
— and confined for months in hospital from sickness, and that 
he only got back to San Francisco in 1860. Under these circum- 
stances obtained a decree for 4,000 dollars damages, and it 
would hardly be incorrect to say that this was the estimate formed 
by the District Court of the natural or probable consequences of 
not being hanged. On appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, it was in effect argued that the Vigilance Committee must 
be regarded as.a de facto government. “It was an organized sort 
of anarchy, irresistible from its force, and unyielding in the execu- 
tion of its .” To have taken back an obnoxious exile would 
have been a direct challenge to the Vigilance Committee, which they 
would have answered by hanging him under the sentence already 
pronounced. The Court, however, thought that the motive of the 
master was commendable for its humanity, and went far to excuse 
the transaction, but did not justify it. Duane was entitled to com- 
pensation for the injury done him by the transfer to the second 
steamer, so farasthat injury arosefrom the act of the master in putting 
him there. But the difficulties he experienced in getting to New 
York, and the obstructions he met with in returning to California, 
were not caused by the defendant. The Court remarked that 
Duane, by way of ining why he had not brought his suit 
earlier, swore that he believed if he returned to California for that 
or any other purpose he would be hanged, and it was under this 
same belief that the defendant refused to take him back. The 
Court reduced the damages to 50 dollars. In a case where a 
coloured woman was excluded from a “ ladies’ car” on 
account of her colour, it was held by the Oourt that 
the jury might add something to the actual damages for the in- 
dignity, vexation, and di sustained. It is unfortunate that 
we have only access to this case in an abridgment, as the argu- 
ment of counsel for the woman would probably be an amusi 

imen of “bunkum.” The decision may be harmonized wi 

hief Baron Pollock’s dictum that the law takes no account of vexa- 
tion by considering this as an instance of a wrongful act irrespective 
of any contract. In another case the physical condition of a passen- 
ger who had suffered great bodily exposure in consequence of neglect 
to a vessel and take him on Load, according to agreement, 
was | to be shown in aggravation of damages; and this 
comes near to doing that which our Court of Queen’s Bench has 
refused to do as to the cold caught in walling. In several cases 
have been given for breach of contracts to bring immi- 
grants to New York or other port w a fixed time, and perhaps 
counsel and judges are insensibly influenced by consideration of 
the hardship of delaying even fora day the exchange from be- 
nighted European despotism to the freedom and enlightenment of 


the ‘United States. It is to see, at any rate, that the Su- 
e Court has much to do im controlling the erratic 
of inferior Courts in this department of law. 


HIGH FLYING. 


deal of dence in the 
papers which makes one doubt whether the human intellect 
is going backwards or forwards; but the , or height, of foolish- 
ness has probably been reached in a series of letters on what is called 
“evitation,” with which the Daily News ‘has thought it worth 
while to fill its columns. It seems that an article has been pub- 
lished in a scientific periodical, edited by a well-known Spiritualist, 
on the power which certain human beings are said to possess, under 
peculiar conditions, of overcoming the ordinary laws be com 
and floating in the air. A great many stories are quoted of flying 
saints and similar persons, including Peter of Alcantara, who, 
we read, “uttered a fearful cry, and was shot through the air 
as if he had been fired from a gun,” and Joseph Ooperting, 
who in 1650 is said to have floated in the air—as some modern 
divines would now seem to be doing in another hes such 
good effect that Prince John of Brunswick forswore the Protes- 
tant faith. The general conclusion of the writer would appear 
to be that feats of this kind, though not very common, are natural 
and possible in the case of persons of a certain temperament. It 
is asserted that even at the present day a medical man at Bristol 
recently saved his railway fare and avoided accidents iy flying to 
Swindon, and there can be no doubt that this mode of locomotion 
has many advantages even over Pullman cars. Mr. Home hasalso 
had his aerial trips, and that eminent “ ethrobat,” Mrs. has 
pierced even the dense smoky atmosphere of London in a flutter 
from Holloway to Lamb’s Conduit Street. The Daily News called 
attention to this article, and the result was that it was flooded 
with letters from a host of people who all professed to have had 
strange experiences of this kind. One of these correspondents, 
“J. H.,” writes to say that, when he was six years old, and | 
before he had ever heard anything of levitation, he firmly believ 
himself to be able, by an act of volition, to rise from the ground and 
float about in the air. He adhered to this belief for several years, but, 
with a discretion which we must say we should hardly have ex- 

, took care not to mention it to any one. convic- 
tion remained in his mind for six or seven years, and during that 
time, he says, he fancied that he exercised this — power at 
intervals, no year passing without three or four aerial peregrina- 
tions. It never struck him that this was at all ex , nor 
ean he say exactly when he to doubt his actual possession 
of the power; but it must at least be satisfactory to his family, if 
he has arrived at an age to have one, and to make a will, that 
these delusions are now relegated to the land of dreams. “J. H.” 
gives some particulars as to the manner in which he performed his 
flights. He would say to himself, “ Now I will rise in the air, 
and float to such a spot,” usually not more than twenty or thirty 

off. Drawing in his breath, and ing all his muscles, so 
that the body was quite rigid, he would find himself rising slowly 
and steadily off the ground, and moving through the air not in a 
direct, but in a curving course. If he relaxed the rigidity of his 
body in the slightest degree, he was sure to come to the ground, 
and he does not seem to have been in way astonished that, in 
such a case, he did not have even the slightest bruise, tho it 
was difficult to soar again. Even now (this looks like a relapse, 
and his friends should see to it) “J. H.” finds it hard to persuade 
himself that his flying was a dream, and nothing more. 

A legion of other correspondents have followed “ J. H.,” detail- 
ing similar experiences, so that if he thought there was any per- 
sonal distinction in his power of aerial elevation, he must have 
been grievously disappointed. It is clear from the letters in the 
Daily News that any fool ina dream can fly as well as another. 
“A, W.” has a vivid recollection of the “wavy motion” which 
accompanied his flights, and regrets that the gift ceaséd at fourteen 
years ofage. “W. H.C.” used to dream that, when walking in 
a hurry through crowded streets, he felt himself suddenly rising 
and skimming over the heads of the people until he came to 
where the pavement was less crowded, when he descended. 
“F. R. H.,.” in order to show “how one gets educated even 


in dreams,” states that he can now the perform- 
ance much more skilfully than formerly—that is, he “ can navigate 
the air in a more seamanlike » and 


manner, can get up float- 
ing power in asecond ortwo.” “The 
“usually occurs in a crowded street, and occasionally there is 
great consternation.” He travels feet first, and turns round like 
@ compass-needle on a pivot. When he comes to the ground it is 
with a shock resembling that of a tumble to a drunken man. 
“ GN.” describes the many airy flights he has made over Clifton 
Suspension Bridge. “ Volans Nolans,” who may perhaps be 
suspected of a little irony, declares that he once flew over an 
orchard, fell into an apple-tree, and found himself afterwards in 
tongue and.a bad headache. He 
that involuntary levitation might perhaps be prevented by sim 
diet and the occasional exhibition of blue pill ~* podophyllin ; = 
we are rather disposed to agree with him. Most of the corre~ 
spondents admit that their experiences took place during skumber ; 
but “ One of the en ee asserts that he has gone 
through his performance in air when in a room with two 
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friends, who tickled his feet and talked with him as he floated over 
their heads. Weare afraid that this case is too far gone for any 
amount of pills. 

If it were thought worth while to publish all the nonsense which 
people dream, it would be a easy to fill the largest paper in the 
world. There are probably few people who have not experienced 
the sensation of fancying, when asleep, that they were floating 
through the air, or doing something else equally wonderful. It is 
not, we suspect, an uncommon experience to find oneself at such a 
time addressing a audience in a state of more or less perfect 
nudity, and to be suddenly discomfited by the discovery of the 
fact. But it is difficult to see what useful purpose can be served 
by sending an account of such ridiculous imaginations to the news- 
papers and asking for an explanation. It has been suggested that 
the mind is unceasingly at work, but that, though we are always 
dreaming, we remember only some of the strange fancies which 

through the brain. It is very easy to see that the idea of 
vitation is only a symptom of indigestion. All the correspondents 
of the Daily News lay stress on the necessity of making an effort 
to fly and keeping the muscles rigid; and this is of course only an 
idea suggested by the feeling of oppression which arises from a 
disordered stomach. As soon as the oppression is relieved, the 
sufferer comes to the ground. er who desires to have what 
is called “this seraphic enjoyment” has only to make a hearty 
supper of pork chops and Welsh rare-bits. It is a significant cir- 
cumstance that the correspondents who have unbosomed themselves 
to the Daily News all in having been ashamed to talk of 
these supposed flights to any one who knew them, and they might 
just as well have restrained their present confidences. all the 
foolish talk in the world, the gossip of dreams is perhaps the most 
childish and absurd ; it is almost an infallible sign of what a man 
is when he does not immediately forget his delusions as soon as he 
shakes himself out of the bedclothes. A thoroughly healthy person 
is rarely, if ever, troubled in this way. 

As to the other set of stories told by people who profess to 
believe that they have moved through the air, not in dreams, but 
in actual life, there is, as far as we can see, in the present state of 
the case very little to be said on the subject. It is no doubt 
somewhat startling to find that they receive countenance from 
one or two men of science who in their special subjects are no 
doubt entitled to respect. But this is only another illustration of 
the well-known fact that people are not equally and uniformly 
rational in all of their minds. It is quite possible to be a 
good chemist or naturalist, and at the same time not to be 
proof inst the most imbecile and contemptible supersti- 
tions. @ reason is, we suppose, that the sort of facts which 
have to be dealt with in one case are different from those in the 
other. A chemical substance may be analysed by being subjected 
to the appropriate tests; the structure or other peculiarities of an 
animal may be ascertained by anatomical investigation; but a 
spirit in the air has not yet been shot and dissected. A chemist 
or naturalist is usually concerned with things which are honest 
in themselves. The investigaters of Spiritualism are liable to be 
deceived by more or less conscious impostures, and they also stand 
greatly in need of that knowledge of the world which is not in- 
variably the possession of men of science. 


THE THEATRES. 


T is vain to lament that Mr. Byron writes so many plays. After 
all, if the characters and incidents are stale, the jokes are fresh, 
and they amuse the audience. The success of Ow Boys, lately 
produced at the Vaudeville Theatre, is undeniable. It is harmless, 
and even in a gentle way didactic, and it makes one laugh. There 
is the inevitable character which in other plays Mr. Byron has often 
himself performed, and there are other characters adapted to the 
talents of the company. For the sake of economy of valuable 
force it might be wished that Mr. Byron would, as a rule, abstain 
from acting, in which he is only moderate, and devote himself to 
writing, in which he can, when he pleases, excel. It is not that 
he acts badly, but he writes better than he acts. Mr. Thorne is 
at least his equal in delivering those jokes which Mr. Byron has a 
speeial faculty for constructing. If he would not write quite so 
many plays, and if he would not insist on calling them comedies, 
he would be a thoroughly successful artist. The complaint that 
the last act of Our Boys is farce has, however, been almost 
answered by comparing it to the last act of Ours. The late Mr. 
Robertson did not write nearly so many plays as Mr. Byron, 
and yet he was obliged to use such cipelbeta as cooking 
a of mutton and making a pudding on the stage. There 
is, ides, the improbability of young ladies following 
gentlemen to a hut in the Crimea, whereas Mr. 

only brings them to a third-floor lodging in London. 

“boys” who occupy this miserable abode have brought them- 
aelves to poverty by each falling in love with the wrong girl. 
Their offended fathers have banished and nearly starved them, but 
cannot resist the inclination to look them up when they come to 
town for the Cattle Show. There is much humour in making one 
of them, who is a retired butterman of great wealth, apply his 
— skill to an examination of the relics of fs son’s 
, while his personal a is neatly summed up by 

the maid-of-all-work, who remarks that there is a “ county-court 
look” about his shawl, Mr. Middlewick, the retired butterman, 


ses as the Roman father in Act ii., but it is inevitable that in Act 
lii. there should be melting moments, and also that Mr. Byron 
should in this connexion refer to Greece. Before relief appears 
one of the “ boys” remarks that they have made no appeal to their 
families, to which the other of course replies that an “avuncular 
relative” is an exception. The joke of calling a pawnbroker “ my 
uncle” is always fresh; and when the conversation turns on the 
dearness of coals, the audience feel that, if this is not comedy, it 
is truth. The first act is, however, the best of the play. 
The two young men return home after a long tour abroad. 
One of the fathers is disappointed in his son, and one of the 
sons is disappointed in his father. There is both truth and 
comedy in the younger Middlewick’s remark that, either 
he must have grown more fastidious, or his father must 
have grown more coarse, since they last met. The father 
has made a large fortune in trade, and is fully conscious of 
his own importance, and entirely ignorant of defects in his 

and pronunciation. The son's education and associations 
ca made him keenly sensible of such blemishes, and he wants to 
marry a girl who is even more impatient of them. Here is the 
material for scenes in which the pathetic may be mingled with 
the grotesque. It is necessary for theatrical purposes to sup 
that asperities which arose in the first and second acts have been 
smoothed in the third, but practically they would remain. The 
more successful the son might be in life the wider would become 
the breach between him and the father whom he dearly loves. Mr. 
David James exactly represents the barbarous tongue and ear of 
the Londoner of the ante-School-Board period. He cannot learn to 
pronounce “h” correctly, because he cannot perceive that he 
is wrong. This peculiarity of the genuine Cockney has perhaps 
received less attention than it deserves. The habit once acquired 
is nearly indestructible. A man may make a fortune in trade, 
and enjoy whatever social advantages wealth can procure, and 
yet never be able to speak decent’ English. Even his chil- 
dren, however they may be educated, are more likely, if they 
live at home, to learn his bad habits than to teach him good 
ones. There is only too much truth, therefore, in poor Mr. 
Middlewick’s belief that the heiress who loves his son dislikes him, 
and the son’s marriage would in actual life separate him from his 
father. IJappily, however, there is a middle-aged lady who appre- 
ciates Mr. Middlewick’s sense and shrewdness, and is probably not 
unmoved by the contemplation of his wealth. The other father is 
disappointed in his son, for whom he confesses that he had looked 
toa career in public life. Mr. Middlewick comments upon the 
Baronet’s aspiration by the remark that young Champneys has not 
brains enough to keep a public. This young man has at any rate 
the merit of modesty and of knowing what he wants in life. He 
enumerates his own talents, which are billiard-playing, riding, and 
smoking, and, having met a girl he likes, he chooses to be happy in 
his own way. The two girls are like most other girls in these so- 
called “ comedies,” mere figures to carry clothes. It is true that 
one of them says some smart things, but it is too obviously Mr. 
Byron who prompts her. Few modern dramatists are able 10 pre- 
sent women on the stage without making them caricatures or 
shadows. 

The “ material Venus” having retired from the Opéra Comique, 
the Lady of Lyons, supposted by Mr. and Mrs, Kendal and Mr. 
Ryder, has occupied the vacancy. The company is perhaps hardly 
strong enough for great success, and Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, who may 
fairly aspire to places in the first line of actors, would do well to im- 
prove their elocution. Many modern plays depend chiefly on situa- 
tion, and sometimes the less we hear of the words the better. But 
every sentence that Lord Lytton wrote for the stage deserves to be 
= carefully, and we think that a careful listener will perceive 
that both Mr. and Mrs. Kendal sometimes put the accent on the 
wrong word. They are no worse than many other actors and 
actresses of the time, but they might be better. It cannot be too 
often repeated that the aspirant to the stage requires drill, drill, 
drill, No doubt our ancestors sometimes carried formalism to a 
grotesque ‘extreme, but that was preferable to thinking, as actors 
nowadays appear to do, that one way of delivering a speech is as 
good as another and better. The old strict traditions are still 
eect by a few veterans, and if one listened to Mr. Henry 

arston when he appeared as the Ghost in Hamlet, to Mr. Phelps 
in Falstaff, or to Mr. Ryder in any part, it would be perceived that 
every word is uttered with nice discrimination. Another 
branch of stage discipline only second in importance to elocution 
is deportment, and this has come to be even more conspicuously 
neglected. It is, however, gratifying to observe that in some quar- 
ters attention has been aroused to this defect. The very moderate 
and guarded praise which we bestowed a few weeks ago on the 
fencing scene in Hamlet at the Lyceum has already been justified 
by improvement, although we must still say that the merit belongs 
chiefly to Laertes. A German critic quoted in the Times describes 
the movements in this scene as“ exceedingly easy and graceful,” and, 
although we might retort that the French or Italians, and not the 
Germans, are the recognized judges of ease and grace in fencing, 
yet it is pleasant and permissible to assume that there is some 
foundation for the compliment thus conveyed. One of the best 
features of the British stage in its best age was the attention 
bestowed on fencing. A silver cup presented by Garrick to 
the first teacher of his day bears the inscription Pegno d’amicizia 
di David Garrick al suo amico Angelo Malevolti, and the con- 
nexion thus recorded between the stage and the fencing-school has 
subsisted more than one hundred years, Henry Angelo, second of 
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the nme in England, writes in his Reminiscences in reference to 
Steprn Kemble’s son:— 

Haging been long known to his two brothers, especially Charles Kemble, 
whoat one time, was one of my most indefatigable scholars, and best 
fencr, happy to have an opportunity of showing my civilities to the family, 
and encouraged by the comely figure of the new aspirant, he was welcome 
to ay efforts to improve it. ‘ 

Aid, again, in reference to another aspirant :— 

I could only promise to perfect him in the graces of the two positions, the 
gtitudes of defence and attack, and also the salute, as the latter (which, when 
‘instructed Mr. Kean, I recommended him to exhibit previous to his assault 

with Laertes) might be pleasing to the boxes. 

The same writer, returning to town after an autumn holiday, called 
on Kean, and each artist complained to the other of having in- 
creased in size. Angelo proposed to have a good bout of fencing 
every morning before breakfast, to which Kean assented :— . 


The next morning I was punctual, when we made our début, carte and 
tierce, pour nous mettre en train, to supple our limbs preparatory to the 
grand assaut, which I may compare to the minuet before the Scotch reel. 
This passage may usefully explain the preliminary practice of 
“thrusting carte and tierce” which is observed at the Lyceum 
Theatre. It may be doubted whether this practice in its present 
shape belonged to the fencing of Shakspeare’s time, but the prac- 
tice of saluting the s tors and antagonist, or at least the. 
former, has obtained with the swordsmen of all times and coun- 
tries, as is sufficiently proved by the well-known words “ Ave, 
Cesar Imperator! morituri te salutant.” Henry Angelo adds that, 
in the first lounge he made on Kean, he strained the tendons of his 
thigh, and was compelled to bid adieu, after forty years’ labour, to 
the “ practical exertions of the science,” and this “disaster” he 
ascribes to having discontinued fening during his two months’ 
holiday. The re Kean was a thoroughly well-taught pupil 
of the same school ; and playgoere will remember the excellence 
of the combat between Prince Henry and Hotspur in King Henry 
IV., and of that in the Corsican Brothers, which were both, we 
believe, “ composed and arranged ” by Henry Angelo, third of the 
name, and the latter was carefully practised under his supervision 
or that of his son when this play was produced under Charles 
Kean’s management. 

The interest which Hamlet now excites might perhaps extend 
to the fencing of Shakspeare’s time, to which in this and other 
plays, especially the Merry Wives of Windsor, he copiously 
refers. But at this moment we can only say that the fencing at 
the Lyceum has that breadth and simplicity which is most 
effective on the stage, and happens also to be archologically 
correct, because the more subtle refinements of the art were 
mostly introduced by the masters of it who taught and wrote after 
Shakspeare’s time. The placing of the fencers diagonally across the 
stageis judicious, because the play, and especially that of Hamlet, is 
thus better seen than if they stood in line with the footlights, and a 
slight movement of pressing forward by the spectators of the 
match as the interest rises after the first two hits is natural 
and effective. _The German critic praises the way in which the 
exchange of foils is managed. Hamlet disarms Laertes so that 
his foil drops near Hamlet's feet, and Hamlet, seeing this, passes 
his own foil to Laertes, and takes himself that which is on the 

und, A man of unsuspicious nature and not solicitous about 
minute points in the game might easily do this; but perhaps 
it would be better done if Hamlet handed the foil to Laertes in- 
stead of throwing it; at least we may surmise that the former 
method would have been more in harmony with the precepts of 
that graceful school of which the los were masters and the 
Kembles and Kean were pupils. But still we must join the 
German critic in giving “a word of praise to the fencing-scene” 
at the Lyceum ; and whether or not “ Young England ” calls for the 
name of the fencing-master, as the same critic anticipates, we may 
hope that the example of Mr. Irving and Mr. Leathes will induce 
young actors to practise fencing diligently under competent in- 
structors. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD RUSSELL’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


t Fy RUSSELL’S latest publication will be received with 
the indulgence which it greatly needs. The earlier part of 
the book has been published before ; and the remainder consists of 
desultory remarks neither connected by any logical sequence nor 
arranged in the natural order of time. An attack on Mr. Lowe is 
followed by a statement that Edmund Burke was born in 1730, 
and Henry Grattan in a later year, and that both were illustrious 
Irishmen, A of the history of the Reform Bill is told more 
than once; and a dissertation on Irish land tenure is followed by 
an invective against Ritualism. The best comment on a medley of 
vague thoughts and fragmentary recollections is furnished by the 
motto on the title-page, which is given both in the original Latin 
and in the grander version of Dryden :— 

Not heaven itself upon the past has power, 

But what has enn has been, and I have had my hour. 
It is no small thing to have been eminent in public life for nearly 
sixty years, leader of the Liberal party fr thirty years, and 


* Recollections and S i 8 ohn, Earl 
By J Russell. 


Prime Minister in two rate terms of office for seven years. 
Lord Russell has displayed high administrative ability as Secretary 
of the Home Department, and afterwards of the Colonies, and he 
has been for several years Foreign Secretary. Although his devo- 
tion to party was hardly consistent with a claim to the highest 
rank as a statesman, his career has been on the whole honourable 
and patriotic. He candidly admits some of the errors of judgment 
which he has committed, as in his dismissal of Lord Palmerston 
in 1851. Baron Stockmar, adopting the view of the Court, 
thought that the Prime Minister was timid and dilatory in re- 

ressing the insubordination of his powerful colleague. Lord 

ussell more justly blames himself for precipitation in completing 
the rupture without a preliminary conversation in which he might 
perhaps have persuaded Lord Palmerston to acquiesce in the 

roposed relations with the Crown. Only a few months before Lerd 
em Russell had boasted to an applauding House of Commons 
that Lord Palmerston was not the Minister of Austria, nor the 
Minister of Russia, but the Minister of England. He after- 
wards made the conduct which he had defended in Parliament 
the ground of official remonstrance. The letter in which 
Lord John Russell required that all despatches should be sub- 
mitted to the Queen was left without notice for ten days or a 
fortnight. To a complaint in the House of Commons of his 
negligence Lord Palmerston replied, with contemptuous in- 
difference, that he really could not recollect the reason of the 
delay, but that he believed that about that time he had been 
much occupied. “I cannot,” says Lord Russell, “say that, in 
breaking up my own Administration, orin leaving Lord Aberdeen’s 
Administration, or in leaving office in 1865, I have been satisfied 
with the reasons which determined me to give up the high position 
in which I had been placed by my Sovereign.” He afterwards 
adds that he “had committed a much ter error in consenting 
to serve under Lord Aberdeen as Prime Minister” than in after- 
wards leaving the Government. It would undoubtedly have been 
in Lord John Russell’s power to declare that, having been for 
several years Prime Minister, he would hold no lower office; but 
the Whigs and the followers of Sir Robert Peel had combined to 
overthrow Lord Derby’s Government, and they were morall 
bound to supply its place. Although Lord John Russell sti 
commanded + all number of followers, the Peelites preponderated 
over their new allies in Parliamentary and administrative ability. 
Lord Palmerston, who hesitated to join the coalition, would 
almost certainly have refused to act under a Minister who had, a 
year before, summarily dismissed him from office. Lord Russell 
can scarcely be mistaken in a strange statement that Lord 
Aberdeen often intimated his intention of retiring from office in 
his favour. If the —e had been tried, the other members 
of his Cabinet might hate had something to say to the change. 
One of the weakest Foreign Ministers on record, Lord Aberdeen 
has always hitherto been deemed an upright and prudent states- 
man in domestic affairs. Lord Russell explains his regret for 
having consented to serve under Lord Aberdeen by blaming 
the Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary for not having 
insisted on the submission of Turkey to Russia. The Em- 
peror Nicholas rightly attributed the alteration made in the 
Austrian Beg to “the Padishah,” as he called Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, Mr. Kinglake’s Great Elchee. At that time 
it was erroneously believed that Lord John Russell was more 
warlike than Lord Aberdeen or Lord Clarendon ; and the popularity 
which he consequently obtained was never repudiated. 

No explanation is given of the most indefensible act in Lord 
Russell's career. At the moment when the general anxiety for the 
army in the Crimea was at the highest point, the second member of 
the Government, who had neither remonstrated with the Duke of 
Newcastle nor objected in the Cabinet to any of his measures, sud- 
denly resigned his office, denouncing at the same time in exaggerated 
language the conduct of the war. The statement that he had from 
the first unwillingly consented to serve under Lord Aberdeen may 
perhaps partially account for a breach of official loyalty which at 
the time provoked just and universal censure. On the consequent 
reconstruction of the Government, Lord John Russell i 
accepted a subordinate post; but in the following summer another 
strange p' ing rendered his retirement from office unavoidable. 
After his return from his mission to Vienna he made a warlike 
speech in the House of Commons against an Austrian scheme of 
pacification which, as it transpired, he had in his diplomatic capa- 
city approved. Lord Russell more than once quotes with some 
irritation Sydney Smith’s assertion that he would have not hesi- 
tated to accept the command of the Channel fleet ; and it appears 
that the joke was founded on a playful declaration of his own. 
Unhesitating faith in the Whig creed, in Mr. Fox, and in him- 
self, both explains and partially excuses obliquities of judgment 
which in a differently constituted mind would have been scarcel 
compatible with ne intentions. A conscience void of offence 
may, in the language lately made familiar by theologians, be either 
objective or subjective. e highest form of virtue is to do right, 
the next is never to be conscious of doing wrong. Lord Russell in his 

litical character attainsto the second standard of moral excellence. 
Ford John Russell would neither have broken up Lord Aberdeen’s 
Government nor have rendered his own resignation necessary in 
1856 if he had not been confident in an honesty of p which 
could scarcely have been inferred from his conduct. e sincerity 
of his moral rae in his own case is illustrated by his inability 
to understand the political errors of Fox. In one of his numerous 
dissertations on Irish history he claims for “Charles Fox” the 
honour of having accomplished a bloodless revolution by the Act 
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which established in 1782 the legislative i of Ireland. 
“ Unhappily,” he adds, with truth, “ the victory was not 
fruitful of ity to Ireland. From 1782 to 1801 the Parlia- 
ment of was remarkable chiefly for intolerance and corrup- 
tion.” A bloodless revolution which fails to produce prosperity, 
while it is fertile of corruption, cannot be thought to fy the 
eulogy on its author which is implied when he is affectionately 
designated by his Christian name. The concession of 1782 was 
only excusable because it was extorted by force. With an inde- 
dent Legislature Ireland would have been absolutely ungovern- 
able if the fault of the Constitution had not been mitigated by 
the necessary, though questionable, element of corruption. Lord 
Russell’s incapacity to form an impartial opinion where Fox is 
concerned is still more remarkably exemplified in his estimate of 
the consequences which might have ensued if Fox had been at the 
Foreign Office in 1804 and 1805. “ Austria would not have been 
hurried into war, the battle of Austerlitz would not have been 
fought, and Pitt would not have died in 1806.” It isa bold as- 
sumption that Pitt would not have died if Fox had been Foreign 
Secretary. The prolongation of the life of Pitt would have been worth 
a great sacrifice, though the battle of Austerlitz was only a conjec- 
tural, and at most a partial, cause of his death ; but if Fox would 
have interfered with the Austrian alliance, he was as unfit 
to direct the national policy as Addington himself. The greatest 
of Pitt's achievements were those of his second Administration, 
which lasted less than two years. He entered office without an 
ally, without an uate revenue to maintain the war, and with 
Napoleon’s army at Boulogne daily threatening the invasion of 
. ' His accession at once revived the confidence of foreign 
Courts, and the House of Commons granted him without hesitation 
all the supplies which he demanded. The Austrian declaration of 
war finally relieved England from the dread of invasion, and it was 
not the fault of Pitt that Mack surrendered at Ulm, or that the 
Emperors of Austria and Russia incurred the defeat of Austerlitz. 
During his short term of office Pitt's measures compelled Napoleon 
to break up the army of Boulogne, and to fight the battles of 
Trafalgar, of Austerlitz, of Eylau, and of Friedland. Before 
the Polish campaign ended, Pitt had died; and Fox, with his 
party, by abandoning Russia in her unequal contest, produced the 
ty of Tilsit. If the same policy had been continued, the 
Peninsular war would never have been undertaken, and the whole 
course of modern history would have been altered. Lord Russell 
had in his youth the merit of agreeing with the minority of the 
ng party, who deeply regretted their suicidal opposition to 
war 


While Lord Russell adheres with unshaken fidelity to all the 
convictions and prejudices of his youth, it is pleasant to find that 
he freshly remembers, and strongly resents, the causes which pro- 
duced the fall of his last Administration, and the conduct of the 
Government in the Alabama negotiations. If Mr. Fox is at one 
extreme of his scale of political merit, Mr. Lowe has the misfor- 
tune to occupy the other. A dispassionate observer might perha 
hold that the balance of good and evil between the Whigs and Mr. 
Lowe has on the whole been not unfairly adjusted. As the leader of 
the Liberal secession of 1866 had been obstinately excluded from 
the Cabinet by Lord Palmerston and Lord Russell, his rooted dislike 
to the extension of the su conflicted with no party or personal 
obligation. In reviewing his experience of sixty years Lord 
Russell candidly admits that he has himself been received with as 
much favour as he deserved. “Speaking generally, and with some 
exceptions, I am ne is the same testimony to those with 
whom I have been associated, and to the chief leaders to whom I 
have been opposed.” Lord Russell relied, as he thinks justly, on 
the integrity of Lord Althorp, and he sees no reason to doubt that 
Sir Robert Peel’s great capacity was employed for what he believed 
to be the welfare of his country. “ I do not doubt that, 
with the exception of the small band who were said to occupy the 
cave of Adullam, the parties I have had to act with or to con- 
front have been animated with the sincere desire to devote their 
talents to the public good.” When Mr. Bright invented his 
humorous nickname for the Liberal opponents of Parliamentary 
Reform, he can scarcely have foreseen that Lord Russell’s animosity 
would induce him to condense a metaphor into an impeachment. 
It seems that “the band of Adullam was divided into three 
columns or gangs, the first consisting of the selfish, the second of 
the timid, and the third of those who were both selfish and timid.” 
Their leader resembled the Achitophel of Dryden; and “on the 
whole I have never in my long political life known a party so 
utterly destitute of consistent principle or of patriotic end.” 
Indeed Mr. Lowe, and those who thought with him that schemes 
of Reform had been revived by Lord John Russell some years be- 
fore for personal objects, were no better than robbers. ‘“ When 
these bandits, uniting themselves to the Tories, had put 
the Government in a minority, the Cabinet thought it right to 
offer their resignation. It was not that they could not 
bear a defeat on a detail of the Reform Bill, but that 
it was obvious that the band of Adullam would never be satisfied 
till by wiles and stratagems they had driven the Ministry from 

” Having accordingly committed political suicide to save 
himself from official slaughter, Lord Russell sums up his vitupera- 
tion of his opponents in the statement that, “of three gangs 
which issued from the Cave of Adullam, the timid inspired pity, 
the selfish indignation, the timid and selfish contempt.” After 
all, it might be contended that tle defenders of an existing Con- 
stituiion were not guilty of an unpardonable crime in questioning 
the expediency of a change; but pugnacity and injustice, though 


not intrinsically laudable, excite a sympathetic interest whe they 

are proofs of characteristic partisanship consistently sustained, ad- 

vanced years, When Mr. Gladstone succeeded to office thetask 

of forming a Ministry “was performed with little tact or discimi- 

nation.” Mr. Cardwell was sent to the War Office, and theob- 

noxious Mr. Lowe was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lard 

Russell’s complaints of the conduct of Mr. Gladstone’s Governmat 

at Washington and Geneva are better founded than his hostiliy 

to Mr. Lowe; but it would perhaps have been judicious to be coi 

tented with Sir Alexander Cockburn’s severe rebuke of the petti 
fogging insolence of the American agents. Lord Russell cannot 
think that he was mistaken in giving way to Mr. Gladstone as 
head of the Whig-Radical party of England. “ During Lord 
Palmerston’s Ministry I had every reason to admire the boldness 
and judgment with which he directed our finances. I had no reason 
to suppose that he was less attached than I was to national honour ; 
that S was less proud than I was of the achievements of our nation 
by sea and land ; that he disliked the extension of our colonies; 
or that his measures would tend to reduce the great and glorious 
Empire of which he was put in charge to a manufactory of cotton 
cloth and a market for cheap goods, with an army and navy re- 
duced by paltry savings to a standard of weakness and in- 
efficiency.” The terms of Lord Russell's farewell blessing to his 
party may be explained by the fact that the Liberals have aban- 
doned the name ot Whigs, and have almost forgotten Somers and 
Fox. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS.* 


| is not surprising that so many books should have been 
written, and should still continue to be wriiten, on human 
behaviour and the conduct of life. For though the subject may 
not have the attraction for our curiosity which is possessed by 
some other more exciting topics, such as the critical moments of 
history, or adventure by sea or land, or the marvels of science, yet 
in point of permanent interest no other can compare with “ the 
daily round and common task” in which every mortal man and 
woman of us has an equal and abiding share. Aud the intricacies 
of human life are so manifold, the varieties of character, the casts 
of situation, are so endless and capable of indefinite multiplication, 
that, though every literature is filled with pictures or descriptions of 
these things, no literature can ever exhaust them. 

But when we turn from observation or description of the con- 
crete mass to the philosophy of life, from practical morals to the 
theory of morals, the case is altered. Infinite as are the individual 
specimens which may be offered to our study, human nature is 
one and the same. The species “homo” is but a single species, 
and its natural history therefore cannot be either very voluminous 
or very difficult. .4 priort, we should expect the theory of conduct 
to be capable of being summed up in a very short space, and of 
being known with something like certainty. Indeed we all have 
in our mouths every day, and use without seeming to think it 
ambiguous, a short word in which is really wrapt up the whole of 
moral theory. When we say that we ourselves, or that some other 
person, ought to act in a particular way, we are passing a judgment 
about which we do not doubt that we know what we mean by it. 
Our judgment in the particular case may be erroneous; it may be a 
judgment which we should ourselves alter upon another view of the 
circumstances; but the verb by which we enunciate our judg- 
ment is one which we use gn the fullest confidence that both we 
ourselves and those to whom we speak understand it. Yet this 
is so far from being the case that neither the vulgar nor the philo- 
sophers have up to this day succeeded in giving an explanation of 
the words “ right” and “ought” which has been found generally 
acceptable. In other words, there is no science of ethics. The 
most opposite theories still continue now, as much as at the be- 
ginning of speculation, to be maintained by partisans and im- 
pugned by opponents. Theology excepted, there is nothing in 
which approximation seems so hopeless as in moral theory. “But 
for all that the theorists have not abated one jot of their zeal. The 
books which were written on the subject in the last century were 
more numerous and thicker than the books which had been turned 
out in the seventeenth century. And in the present age, when 
we have so many new topics demanding our attention, the old 
ethical debate seems to have lost none of its charms, and the books 
we write and read upon the subject are more numerous and thicker 
than they were in the eighteenth century. 

This never-ending debate, in which nothing is settled, is, it 
must be admitted, a very disheartening spectacle. It is not with- 
out some reluctance that we settle ourselves down again to the 
contemplation of another argument for or against utilitarianism, 
another contrast of the comparative claims of the “ interested ” and 
the “ intuitional” systems. It is with a regret akin to the feeling 
with which we watch a noble animal beating out its life against 
the bars of its iron that we look on at a mind ardent, imagina- 
tive, and richly cultivated, such as is that of the author of this 
volume, spending its strength upon a disputation from which it 
seems impossible to hope for any ascertained resultant of truth. 

Mr. Henry Sidgwick’s retort to this preamble would doubtless be 
that, if we are not hopeful, he is. He may challenge us to examine 
his arguments, and then to say if moral theory has not gained 
some elucidation from his treatment. Everything which Mr. Sidg- 
wick will give himself the trouble to write is sure to carry 

* The Methods of Ethics. By Henry Sidgwick, M.A., Lecturer and late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: Macmillan & Co. 1874. 
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stamp of originality. There is many a keen sentence and freshly- 
written paragraph in this reat which excites thought, and 
carries light.in itself. The tone itself of the discussion is instructive, 
free as it is from the passion of partisanship, or the desire to edify. 
The assumption that there is a moral orthodoxy, and the habit of 
regarding oneself as the her of it, has much impeded, in 
this country, the progress of moral science. Mr. Sidgwick, invert- 
ing Aristotle’s phrase, proposes as his end Imowledge, not prac- 
tice, and adopts the impartial and scientific treatment of a Ger- 
man —- He is neither the advocate nor the assailant, 
but the investigator. 

And it may be that this kind of originality, the originality of 
method, is all the originality he would himself claim for his 
treatise. He has no new theory to propound, nor does he offer 
any novel array of argument in support of any one of the standard 
theories. Yet, in spite of the absence of all announcement of new 
views or of the promulgation of adventurous opinion, we have 
in reading Mr. Sidgwick’s a sense of that originality which 
may be imparted to any okies by its being handled in its whole 
extent and expounded in all its breadth by a powerful mind, a 
mind which has not only mastered it in all its details, but in- 
formed them with its own life. Indeed in morals, to talk of dis- 
covery, in the sense of addition to our stock of facts, is out of the 
question. Almost the only elucidation which the subject is now 
open to receive is to be looked for in distinctness of statement, in 
eliminating the irrelevancies which less clear-headed or interested 
writers have heaped upon the subject, and in placing the conflict- 
ing theories in clear outline, side by side. We say this is almost 
the only hope of progress for moral science, because we except the 
line of mvestigation which has been recently opened by Mr. Dar- 
win and Mr. Tyler into the rudimentary manifestations of moral 
sentiment. Here a new class of facts has been brought within the 
domain of morals—facts not only of a most interesting kind in 
themselves, but the existence of which as known must greatly 
modify all future speculation on the theory of morals. Mr. Sidg- 
wick — that modern moralists have given a disproportionate 
amount of attention to the origin of the moral faculty. We quite 
consent to his omitting all discussion of the question of such ori- 
gination from his treatise. But we cannot agree with him that 
the nature of the moral judgment is outside the domain of morals, 
nor does he himself in practice treat it as being outside. And 
upon the nature of our moral judgments nothing has thrown more 
light than the inquiries which have been recently carried on into 
their origin in rudimentary states of society, or in lower forms of 
animal life. And Mr. Sidgwick himself will oecasionally look in 
this direction for relevant facts. An instance of this reference is 
in p. 426, where “ gradual approximation” is dwelt on as one of 
= most obvious facts of history telling in favour of the utilitarian 

eory. 

If Mr. Sidgwick does not come forward as a setter-forth of new 
views, he offers what judicious readers will think more valuable, 
and what is probably quite as difficult, a very complete survey of 
all possible views. He has not chosen to call his book a “ Manual 
of Ethics,” and there is an originality about his treatment which 
would have made such a title hardly a fitting label for the volume. 
But he has in effect given a summary of speculation over the whole 
field of ethics. We cannot at this moment recollect any English 
book to which we could turn as a methodical treatise on the science 
of morals mre en complete as this. There seems, indeed, to be 
something in the arrangement of the matter which is not perfectly 
lucid. We are made more conscious of the intricacy of the sub- 
ject, and of the interdependence of its parts, than of their distinc- 
tion. But for the manysidedness with which every possible | 
aspect of a subject is brought into notice, and the judicial 
fairness with which each consideration is allowed its due 
weight, and assigned its proper place, few modern books can 
com with Mr. Sidgwick’s present volume. It, reminds 
us in this respect of Butler's Analogy. It is not the exube- 
rance of a ready pen, it is the preparedness of long meditation. 
Not that Mr. Sidgwick quotes much. He refers very little to 
the books of his predecessors. When he does so, it is mostly as 
evidence of the existence of an opinion, without regard to the age 
or circumstances in which the writer referred to wrote. The his- 
tory of ethics is not his subject, it is true. But, more than this, he 
does not of opinion as owing their origin to each 
other. He is intent on examining and comparing possible opinions, 
and in this point of view may be justified in regarding them as ail 
contemporary, or out of relation to history. Thereare exceptional 
paragraphs. One such is interesting, in which the author observes 
that the distinction between the intuitionists of the common 
sense school and the intuitionists of the philosophical variety 
corresponds to a difference of periods, and that the philosophical is 
the earlier. Cumberland and Clarke, in their eHtorts to refute 
Hobbes, went much more profoundly into the principles of morals 
than Reid and Stewart. cause of this occupation of the in- 
ferior ground by the later moralists Mr. Sidgwick finds in the 

ial necessities of moral controversy. The empirical Scotch 
school wished to meet the empiricism of Hume on its own ground. 
Tt claimed to show amon the facts of yeere a experience, 
which empiricism appealed to, facts which empiricism overlooked 
or denied. This seems ible. But surely the want of power 
and searchingness which marks the philosophical literature of 
Britain in the latter half of the eighteenth century was not con- 
fined to ethical controversy, and was owing to a wider and per- 
vading influence. 


Another historical retrospect incidentally introduced is one in 


which Mr. Sidgwick characterizes the process of ethical think- 


| ing in Greece. Here again we can hardly follow him in his asser- 
tion that the antagonism between virtue and pleasure was an 
‘antagonism not recognized im the times of the Sophists, but that 


it first became manifest to Plato. Surely the conflict between duty 
and interest is one of the earliest dilemmas proposed to the moral 
experience of the child, or of the youthful nation ; itis a perception 
which precedes all philosophy, and must have been manifest enough 
long before Plato or Prodicus. But this is not the only point in 
which we find Mr. Sidgwick’s reference to Greek ethics not quite 
satisfactory. He speaks of “the quasi-jural notions of modern 
ethics” which must be thrown aside if we would understand the 
Greek speculation, which took the form of an inquiry into com~- 
parative human “goods.” But Greek thinkers were quite alive to 
the possibility of throwing the whole of ethical discussion into the 
form of a treatise on “rights,” or “the right.” If they preferred 
to investigate “ the good” rather than “the: right,” it was from no 
want of apprehension of the true relation between these two ideas. 
It is from limiting itself to the subordinate question of “ What is 
right? ” that modern speculation has given on the whole lame and 
imperfect theories of morals such as those of common-sense Intui- 
tionism or Utilitarianism discussed by Mr. Sidgwick. We do not 
do justice to the Greek sehools if we do not recognize that, in en- 
larging their speculation to a comparative estimate of all things 
considered as desirable, they went to the very foundation of the 
ethical problem, of which the iinquiry into the nature of moral ob- 
ligation, which forms the sum and substance of English ethics, is 
only a subordinate branch. Indeed it may be said of English 
ethical speculation that, in having narrowed the question to this 
one—namely, What is the nature of moral obligation ?—it has pre- 
cluded the possibility of answering it. It seems to have reduced 
moral speculation to its simplest terms, and to have stript it of its 
accessories. It has really removed it out of the sphere of life and 
action, and reduced it to a scholastic puzzle. 

Mr. Sidgwick is so far scholastic that he has, as has been already 
said, that excellent quality of scholasticism—its exhaustive exposi- 
tion of all the possible aspects of a question. But he is not scho- 
lastic in the sense of pursuing the phantoms of the study—the 
idola speciis—or of combating logical difficulties with logical 
weapons. The constant reference in his pages is to common 
opinions. Rather this is not a mere reference, one topic among 
many. Common-sense morality seems to afford him all, or nearly 
all, his premisses. Mr. Sidgwick is much less “scholastic” 
than Kant; but to him, as to Kant, practical worldly 
wisdom—populiive stttliche Weltweisheit—is the starting-point 
of all moral philosophy; the starting-point, not the ulti- 
mate appeal. It is his aim out of the loose popular notions 
to evolve scientific distinctions. A loose combination or con- 
fusion of methods is the common type of actual moral reasoning. 
The matter of moral science is not only actions, but opinions ; not 
only opinions, but sentiments, habits of judging and thinking. It 
is the business of the scientific moralist to examine this floating 
mass of prevalent and traditional moral thought with the view of 
eliciting from it propositions of real clearness and certainty. The 
me. has to define and formulate common opinion. But he 

also to test it. His function is to tell men, not only what 
they do think, but what they ought to think. He is expected to 
transcend common sense in his premisses, and to raise worldly 
wisdom into a metaphysic of morals. When the formal moralist 
comes to turn over the confused mass of rules and notions which 
are current among civilized men, he finds that obviously the first 
thing he has to do is to sort them. On” attempting to do this, 
they will easily be found to fall under three heads. The three 
heads or “ methods ” of thought—this is the sense in which the 
author uses the word in the title of his book—yield in the result 
three incompatible and strongly contrasted moral systems. But 
practical men are not aware of this ineonsistency, and continue to 
enunciate moral judgments some of which must be referred to one 
of these systems, and some to another. Common moral reasoning 
is reasoning from contradictory and mutually destructive premisses. 
Most men believe, or at least they act as if they believed, that 
each man’s own welfare was his first and primary concern. But 
most men also believe that they are under an obligation 
to promote other people's happiness. And, thirdly, there 
is a very prevalent belief that an instinct will guide us to 
right conduct in most cases, without reference to the ha 
piness either of ourselves or others. Here we have t 
rudiments or premisses of three, and the only possible three, 
systems of ethics, which Mr. Sidgwick calls the Egoistic, the 
Utilitarian, and the Intuitional. It will be observed that he does 
not make this classification, but rather finds it come up of itself, 
as soon as an arrangcment of the current general rules is attempted. 
The intuitional method may be further subdivided, or graduates 
itself into three varieties or stages. The most popular view of con- 
science is one which sup) that each individual man has lodged in 
his own breast an infallible oracle of right conduct, which “ 
ceives” in each particular case what is right to be done. This is 
ultra-intuitional morality; but it is, in fact, a negation of moral 
science, or of the possibility of reducing conduct to general rules, 
and it disappears as edueation is carried further. The second type 

icular cases, but the validity of general rules of “right,” is the 
Cbject of the moral faculty. This is the prevalent caltieted form 
of intuitionism. Thirdly, there is theoretical intuitionism, which 
arises in a few minds from the two impulses which have been the 
source of all philosophie effort ; the desire of completer synthesis, 
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and the desire of greater certainty. This phase of intuitionism, 
while accepting the morality of common sense as in the main 
correct, aims at finding for it a philosophic basis; it seeks to 
deduce the current rules of conduct from one or more fundamental 


theories. Assuming this classification, Mr. Sidgwick proceeds to 
compare the methods with each other. Egoism is rejected on 
account of its manifold shortcomings, though it is admitted that it 
is a true explanation of a pretty of human action. 
Intuitionism and utilitarianism are worked out very fully. Though 
these two methods are not formally compared, yet the result we 
— is that utilitarianism, in the sense here used of universal 

edonism, offers the only scientifie proof of intuitional morality. 
There is not only no collision between common sense and utilitari- 
anism, but the utilitarian carries on and applies systematically the 
reasoning processes which all admit to be properly decisive of the 
questions. Common-sense morality is therefore an unconscious 
utilitarianism, and the code of common-sense morality is roughly 
coincident with that which a perfectly enlightened utilitarian would 
lay down. This identification or harmony of two theories usually 

nted as diametrically o posed to ye | other appears to be the 
chief result of Mr. Sidgwickss exposition—the result, z.e., as far 
as positive moral ing is implied ; for the interest‘and value of 
his book lies, as we have attempted to convey above, in the method 
of his exposition, much more than in any dogmatic positions. 
Indeed there is such an abstinence from the inculcation of 
doctrine that, when we assign a doctrinal result of his discussions, 
it is only by drawing our own inference that we can do so. It is 
an inference which is hardly put forward, or, at most, is stated 
incidentally only, by the writer himself. 

In setting out the proof of utilitarianism Mr. Sidgwick is 
abounding and triumphant. But we feel a sense of weakness in 
that part where all utilitarian teachers (Mr. Sidgwick is not a 
teacher but an expounder) are weak, in the conception of what the 
happiness is that should be promoted. While they are proving 
that all other considerations must give way to universal welfare 

are irresistible. But when they come to define “ welfare,” 
we usually find that they have no basis to stand upon. Socialism, 
be it ever so mistaken, is an attempt to give such a basis to 
utilitarianism. But a utilitarian who is not a Socialist is—what ? 
Mr. Mill admitted of himself that he was not at home in the 
region of ultimate aims—the constituent elements of the highest 
realizable ideal of human life. This seems to us to be true of all 
utilitarian morals, that they deal only, or chiefly, with the imme- 
diately and practically attainable. Mr. Sidgwick does not appear 
in the present volume as an exception. There is even one passage in 
which (p. 372) he declares that the > and nobler preferences 
of which our nature is capable, when they come into competition 
with “ be rationally justified. The same weak- 
ness of ethical theory is exemplified in Mr. Sidgwick’s con- 
temptuous attitude towards Greek ethics. He seems to have satis- 
fied himself that Greek ethical speculation is smitten with the in- 
curable defect of affirming mere verbal propositions or tautological 
solutions. It would not have been wonderful if we had met with 
this estimate in a writer who had derived his acquaintance 
with Greek philosophy from some modern manual in which the 
“tenets” of the schools were presented in a compendious form. 
But it is a surprising ae ag as coming from a scholar like Mr. 
Sidgwick, to whom Greek life and thought are open in all the 
wealth of their origina? sources. We should say, on the other 
hand, that the merit of Greek ethical speculation, and its great 
superiority over the modern English, is that it is persistently occu- 
ied with the attempt to construct the highest realizable ideal of 
uman life, and that it is the “ incurable defect ” of utilitarianism 
that its ideal tends to banish from life all that makes life worth 
having or thinking of. 

The style of Mr. Sidgwick’s treatise seems to call for some 
remark. For in philosophical exposition style is not a question of 
literary gratification, it is of the essence of the thought and the 
method. Inno J of his long argument do we find the writer 
allowing himself to be striking, original, brilliant, forcible. We 
say allowing himself, because we cannot doubt that Mr. Sidgwick 
could have been any or all of these if he had so thought fit. He 
has deliberately adopted the style and tone of ordinary conversa- 
tion ; a style which, if deficient in excitement and interest, is yet a 
style which a reader can bear for a longer time together than he 
can one more dressed and elaborate. is, then, can scarcely be 
deemed a fault, especially in a book which is so rich in matter that 
it can dispense with ornament. We cannot so easily acquit Mr. 
Sidgwick of what appears to us to be want of lucidity. It be- 
comes a critic to speak with much caution on this point. For it 
may be, after all, that what the critic has felt to be a want of 
lucidity in a writer may have only been want of attention 
in the reader. With this admission that the fault may possibl 
lie in ourselves, we venture the criticism that Mr. Stdgorick 
does not arrange his matter so as to aid his reader. e 
@ topic has been started for our consideration, we have by 
the way so many détowrs, so many branching lines of thought 
‘leading off from the main line, that we have soon ceased to be 
sure whether we are on the main track or on a siding, or to know 
if there is any main line on which we are intended to travel for- 
ward. Hence we never know when we have done with any topic. 
Matters which we supposed settled and done with in earlier parts 
of the volume keep cropping up in the later. True, that in those 
instances where we have noticed this recurrence it is not repetition 


ure and simple. The topic is revived in a different connexion. 
ft might be impossible to point to any one of these collateral dis- 
cussions which was not strictly relevant. But, if always relevant, 
such digressions are often not duly subordinate. Mr. Sidgwick 
has imitated Bishop Butler in the tight packing of his reasoning, 
in a style plain even to homeliness. He has not followed him in 
keeping down the steps of the argument to a size which never 
allows them to be in the way of the argument, or to obscure the 
drift of the general reasoning. 


TALES OF THE ZENANA.* 


= success which attended the republication of the Mahratta 
story, Pandurang Hari, reviewed by us on May 31, 1873, has 
had the effect of rescuing from oblivion another work by the same 
forgotten author. Mr. W. B. Hockley entered the Bombay Civil 
establishment in the year 1813, filled several situations in the 
judicial de ent of the service, and was dismissed from his 
udgeship in September 1821. Some twenty months afterwards 
S was tried for corruption and malversation at his Presidency, and 
acquitted. He seems, however, to have been considered untit for 
any further employment, and he was allowed to retire, with a com- 
ionate allowance of 150/. a year, in March 1824. He then 
ived in retirement, and died in 1860, These facts have been taken 
from a short preface by Lord Stanley of Alderley, who acknow- 
ledges his obligations to Notes and Queries. We should have been 
glad of some more details regarding an event so unusual as the im- 
hment of a civil servant, who had held an important judicial 
office, before the highest Court of his Presidency. We should, for 
instance, have been better pleased if the editor had told us exactly why 
Mr. Hockley was arraigned, what was the nature of the evidence, 
and how the prosecution ultimately failed. He has said both too 
much and too little. Mr. Hockley, we may = on it, belonged to 
a limited class of Anglo-Indian officials now wholly extinct. They 
mixed as familiarly with Hindoos or Mohammedans as the barriers 
of caste or the exclusiveness of fanaticism would allow. They had 
a marvellous aptitude for mastering native dialects, and they could 
— on the instant, an équivoque or a proverb, a Hindi or 
ahratta couplet, or even a Sanskrit s/oka, in order to confute an 
opponent or to gain the applause of a crowd. In many districts of 
British India there are, or there were, queer stories current about the 
sayings and doings of these worthies. One man was able to disguise 
himself as a Cashmiri or Mogul merchant and to hold, undetected, a 
conversation with half a dozen shopkeepers in one of his own bazaars. 
A second struck a learned Pundit dumb by whispering in his ear a 
sacred formula only known to the initiated. A third entered the 
sacred precincts of Jagannath at Pooree, and discovered, at the 
risk of his life, that the shrine contained little beyond a hideous 
and misshapen idol. The magic spell, in each instance, was due to 
a connexion with some native Delilah. It may be questioned 
whether the ability to impose on Mohunts or Gosains, or to con- 
struct a tale which would pass muster side by side with the Joti 
Namah or the Anwari Sohaili, was not too dearly bought. When 
private morality is relaxed, public morality is apt to follow in the 
same direction, or to expire “ unawares,” as it does at the close of 
the Dunciad. Hungry relatives and unscrupulous dependents 
gathered round a Hindu or Mohammedan woman known as the 
Beebee of a magistrate and a judge. No vigilance on the part of the 
official Englishman could prevent the unauthorized use of his power 
and his name. Places were somehow paid for, even if he bestowed 
them on men who would have satisfied a whole Board of Examiners. 
Money was exacted of which he never saw the colour. And 
it became more than ever a rooted belief that justice might be 
bought or equity be defeated by corrupt influences. Lord Stanley ex- 
presses an opinion that the Zales of a Zenana are far superior, “in 
wit and liveliness,” to Pandurang Hari. In this we entirely agree. 
But he goes on to say that the reader may regret that “ Mr. 
Hockley did not serve under some public office less vigilant than 
the East India Company.” Lord Stanley must surely have 
forgotten that the first condition of all good government in 
our Indian dependency is the integrity, spotless and beyond 
suspicion, of the members of the Civil Service. Our regret 
is, not that the Bombay authorities of the day discharged their 
obvious duty, but that the late Mr. Hockley did not keep clear of 
entanglements with natives, and evidently failed to control his sub- 
ordinates. From a notice in a number of the Oriental for July 
1873 we learn that Mr. Hockley was sent down, under a guard of 
twenty-five sepoys, to stand his trial in the Court of the Recorder 
of Bombay. This event, Lord Stanley tells us, took place in June 
1823; but we have searched the files of no less than three Indian 
journals, two of them published at Bombay, without tracing the 
allusion to an event which to the Anglo-Indian community 

mat have the interest of Count Arnim’s trial, The writer in 
the Oriental, as wellas Lord Stanley, states that the accused owed his 
acquittal to the efforts of Mr. Ayrton, father of the late Chief 
Commissioner of Public Works, who spoke for four hours. We 
much regret our inability to hit on the record of this great case, 
which may for some reason have been kept out of the papers. 
If there is any truth in Mr. Galton’s theory of hereditary genius, it 
would have been an interesting task to trace, in the eloquence which 
persuaded ap English jury in the tropics half a century ago, the 


* Tales of the Zenana; or,a Nuwab’s Leisure Hours. By W. B. Hockley, 
=— of “ Pandurang Hari.” 2vols. London: Henry 8. King & Co. 
1874. 
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germ of that polished diction and graceful address which charmed 
and entranced the House of Commons during the administration of 
Mr. Gladstone. However, Mr. Hockley was acquitted, and doubt- 
less on substantial grounds. But it is quite conceivable that what 
transpired as to his habits of business may have rendered his re- 
employment impolitic or impossible. We lately stumbled on a 
passage in an old Parliamentary Blue-book which shows that in the 
year 1817 Mr. Hockley had been much commended by his Govern- 
ment for successful interposition in a case of Suttee, at Bassein. 
The widow at first was “ frantic,” and would listen to no remon- 
strance. But she was afterwards won over, and quitted Bassein, 
so the record states, “ with a strong feeling of gratitude to Mr. 
Hockley, whom she regards as her preserver.” This incident, so 
creditable to this unfortunate civil servant, fully bears out the 
conception which we have formed, after a perusal of his works, of 
his thorough knowledge of the native character. In vol. ii., p. 
273, the description of a Suttee was doubtless in part taken 
from what the author had seen on the occasion referred to. 

The resemblance of these tales to the Arabian Nights is so 
obvious as scarcely to require comment. But the stories possess 
an originality of their own beyond what we recognize in similar 
works, as, for instance, in Captain Marryat’s Pasha of Many 
Tales. The colouring is often local; the knowledge of Hindu and 
Mohammedan social characteristics is extensive; the plots, though 
intricate, ave not unhappily devised and are skilfully worked out; 
and the humour, though not delicate, is much less coarse than that 
of Pandurang Hari, The tales have a setting or framework of 
their own. The scene at the commencement is laid in the middle 
of the eighteenth century, just when the unwieldy and effete 
Empire of the Moguls was tottering to its fall, and when pro- 
vincial governors and adventurers of all kinds were snatching, 
here a province, and there a kingdom, and founding new dynas- 
ties. the Nawab of Surat is the main figure round which the 
actors in the other stories revolve. He has a Dewan or Prime 
Minister who, like most of his class, is intriguing, dexterous, and 
without scruples. The Dewan interferes with the province of the 
Kotwal, or Chief Commissioner of Police, provokes his enmity, 
and gets into disgrace in consequence. In order to reinstate him- 
self in the Viceregal favour, the banished Dewan, by the advice of 
a confidential barber, endeavours to secure a beautiful Persian 
captive for the harem of the Nawab. It is according to the trick 
of the trade that this peerlees creature should possess a skin of 
alabaster, lips like the ruby, and a form more graceful than the 
cypress. Unluckily the Kotwal is bidding for the favour of his 
master in the same market, and the rivalry between the two 
induces the Dewan to disguise himself, and dye his beard with 
a certain wash which changes colour or comes off. Mr. 
Hockley wrote before Ten Thousand a Year was published, 
and Mr. Warren, we doubt not, never plagiarized from the 
Tales of the Zenana, But the resemblance to Tittlebat Titmouse 
is curious. Then two astrologers are brought in, with a view of 
inducing the fair Persian to make up her mind to become 
one of the inmates of the harem. Failing to give correct or 
satisfactory answers to certain questions, one of them is very pro- 
perly bastinadoed, and a similar fate attends the ex-Minister him- 
self, who in a nocturnal adventure is mistaken for a foreigner, 
caught in a net, and soundly fi Other incidents follow, 
and the ble inhabitants of Surat are threatened with pains 
and penalties because the favourite was insulted, when a device 
is hit on to appease the of the Nawab. The heads of 
every principal. trade and profession are summoned to recite an 
amusing tale; and stories are told successively by the Kotwal, the 
Barber, the Captain of the Guard, the Butcher, the Tailor, the 
Coppersmith, and the Dyer. The appropriateness of the names of 
the chief personages does not require a very deep knowledge of the 
Oriental tongues. Kazi Ahmak is Justice Shallow. Old Haris 
Nugdi, the usurer, is sim ly Hari of the Cashbox. A warrior of 
the time is aptly named Fiend Khan, or the Lord of Mischief or 
Violence. A dwarf is Budnuzur, or the Ugly One. And a doctor 
who practises alchemy is Tabnag, or, more correctly, Tabnak, the 
Choleric. The author, in fact, though his mode of spelling names 
and places might not satisfy the fastidious criticism of modern 
Orientalists, is never at fault for a striking epithet, a native phrase, 
or an Eastern illustration. He writes from the abundance of know- 
ledge. It is difficult to say whether his love of adventure had 
made him more familiar with the mysteries of Hindu caste or 
with the doctrines of Mohammedan philosophy. To judge him by 
Pandurang Hari, he must often have seen the interior of a Mahratta 
household. To estimate his attainments from the volume before 
us, we should say that he had studied the deepest of Mussulman 
divines and the most Horatian of Persian poets. A quick appre- 
hension, a retentive memory, a power of influencing Orientals, 
not infrequent contact with pitch and defilement, and a s 
love of adventure, must have been oddly combined to enable 
any one Englishman to sketch native society with so firm a 

neil, and to fill up the outline with such correct colours. 

rd Stanley truly says that it is not necessary for any reader to 
“go through the whole volumes at once.” The stories are almost 
as distinct as any in the Tales of My Landlord or in the Diary of 
a Late Physician. There is, however, a family likeness in the actors. 
Adventurers try to find a short cut to wealth. Men supplant their 
rivals, obtain access to their mistresses by clever stratagems, are 
exposed in the jungles when infants, and recover their patrimony 
when grown up, have recourse to artifice or to violence as it may 
suit their purposes, and generally display those odd contrasts of 
frantic excitement and calm resignation which are so character- 


istic of natives. We shall analyse briefly two of the stories, not 
because of their undeniable superiority to others, but because they 
are not too long. To any charge of plagiarism from the Arabian 
Nights. the author might have replied that he tried to better 
his instructions, even if he failed, and that he honestly endeavoured 
to make Surat as famous as Bagdad or Aleppo. 

The Coppersmith tells a story about two men of different creeds, 
each trying to get the clue to a hidden treasure of untold amount. 
It has a death scene which reminds us of the Abbé Faria in 
Monte Cristo. In the days of Portuguese rule an inoffensive 
Brahmin, named Donga Sette, lived in Bombay. As he managed 
to thrive during a general confiscation, his prosperity provoked a 
Jew informer, named Ishmael, to denounce him to the authorities 
as one who had buried his wealth. When a search resulted in 
nothing but the discovery of some musty Sanskrit manuscripts, the 
discomfited Jew had to avert the wrath of the governor by lending 
him a large sum. Now the Jew, when visiting the caves of Carli, 
had heard a Gosain, or Hindu mendicant, disclose on his death- 
bed the secret of wealth concealed by himself and his fraternity, 
of whom he was the last, in the Cave of Elephanta. But the 
secret was in reality told to Donga Sette, and the interest of 
the story hangs on the rivalry for possession of Brahmin and Jew. 
Subsequently the latter became acquainted with a young Mohim- 
medan named Alnusur, who was anxious to marry the 
daughter of the Dewan of Cambay, and who was exiled from the 
town for his presumption. The Jew then employs this discon- 
solate Mohammedan youth to purloin the Book of Knowledge, 
of which the Brahmin had contrived to get possession. This was 
effected while the old Hindu was’ performing a purification at a 

lace which from its description must be Malabar Lill, at Bombay. 

e Book, on perusal, proved to be a sort of De offciis, containing 
exhortations to patience, charity, temperance, honesty, and devo- 
tion, and all the moral virtues. It also, however, let its possessor 
into the secret of a certain spring in the toe of one of the colossal 
statues which are the wonder of visitors to the Cave of E!cphanta, 
and which, in the story, lead to a cavern full of goldea rings, pre- 
cious stones, and bars of silver; to wealth, in short, like thot which 
rewarded the sagacity of Faria and the perseverance of itdmond 
Dantés. As the Jew and the Mussulman soon disagreed regarding 
the fulfilment of the bargain, the latter determined to dog the 
footsteps of his employer, and detected him leaving the mysterious 
entrance. Pressing the spring as he had seen the Jew press 
it, Alnusur got in, and once inside remained a prisoner from 
ignorance of the mode of exit. The Jew returned the next day, 
while Alnusur was contemplating the chances of starvation, was 
startled at the appearance of an intruder, fell over the stone steps, 
and fractured his skull. He lives long enough to explain how the 
statue would revolve so as to let them both out, and dies just as 
he is brought into upper air. In all Eastern countries, to be seen 
near a corpse is often to expose yourself to a charge of 
murder, Alnusur by his shouts and cries persuades a pass- 
ing boatman to hurry up the hill of Elephanta, gets off 
in his empty skiff, lands at Panwell, and lets the boat drift 
away. Pretending to have just come from the Deccan, he returns 
to Bombay in another boat, and finds the luckless boatman in 
custody on suspicion of having murdered the Jew. Tow Alnusur 
and the Brahmin then try to outbid each other at the sale of the 
Jew’s effects for the possession of the “ Book of Knowledge” ; how 
they are both disappointed, because the treasure had remained with 
the unfortunate boatman ; how the release of he latter is purchased 
for the sum of one thousand rupees; how Alnusur marries the 
Dewan’s daughter, who from curiosity finds her way into the 
treasure-house only to perish of hunger, must be read in the 
Coppersmith’s own words. The end of the story is that Alnusur, 
struck with remorse, makes restitution to the Brahmin, who becomes 
an incarnation of every conceivable virtue, while his rival is 
changed into what Eastern phraseology terms tarik-i-dunya, or 
one who has resigned the world for a life of mendicancy. The 
moral is, obviously, that wealth enjoyed without virtue and charity 
becomes a curse to its owner. 

For the second story we select one out of a series recounted to 
no less a person than the Emperor Aurungzebe, by three men, one 
of whom was blind, another lame, and the third maimed. Yusuf, 
or Joseph, from a common soldier became a confidential clerk to a 
Bucksht, or paymaster of the forces. To avoid the exposure of his 
peculations he escaped from Shiraz to Bagdad, and entered the 
service of a merchant. One day his master fell sick, and Yusuf 
had the ill luck to bring to the house a doctor who was suspected 
of practising alchemy, and whose very appearance killed the sick 
man and sent all his family into fits. This ended in Yusuf being 
compelled to enter the alchemist’s service, where his only com- 

ions are a monkey, a cat, a parrot, and a dwarf, all evidently 
slaves to the Evil One. The dismal life of Yusuf, his enforced 
toil, the punishment of his curiosity and his dismissal, and the 
particulars of the doctor's compact with Eblis, are very fairly told ; 
and the story ends with the reappearance of the Satanic doctor, 
who vanishes with a horse belonging to his victim, and is never seen 

in. The tales are discontinued owing to the consent of the fair 
Persian, after the death of her old lover, to wed the Nawab, who 
rewards the story-tellers; and the whole thing winds up with a 
blaze of fireworks, gifts to beggars, discordant music, and a general 
gaol delivery of prisoners, who in all probability at that epoch were 
not half so guilty as many outside the prison walls. There are 
some obvious misprints in these volumes in names and places, and 
some explanatory notes might have been added with 900d effect ; 
but we are thankful to Lord Stanley for repriuting a work written 
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of a time which has hs ily passed away, by an author whose 
career we trust no one, el | 
civil servants, will be tempted to imitate. . 


SCHMITZ’S HISTORY OF GREECE.* 


ERE is yet another series of small Histories besides 

those which are put forth severally by Messrs. Macmillan, 
Longman, and aa. The name of Dr. Schmitz is one 
which has been iliar to us ever since, —— ———_ 
twenty years ago, his name appeared among the contributors 
to Dr smith’s Dictionary of aa Mythology. His 

t little book is instructive as marking a kind of transition 
eons the state of know twenty-five years and the 
state of knowledge now. e need hardly say that in Dr. 
Schmitz there is no fear of anything grossly wrong; there is no 
fear of mere blunders. The ip of Dr. Schmitz, though 
a little behindhand now, is far too thorough in its own kind 
for anything like that. But it is easy to see that his scholar- 
ship is that of a past time. The early part of the book 
shows that curious, but not uncommon and really natural, 
state of mind when a man opens his eyes to researches which 
were unknown in his youth, when he masters their general 
results, but does not quite understand how utterly they ought to 
displace the beliefs of his youth. He is like the half-converts 
who set up altars in the same temple to the old gods and the 
new; he tries to serve two masters, and to stitch a new piece of 
cloth on to the old garment. The early chapters of Dr. Schmitz’s 
History do not well agree together. They read as if the first 
chapters had been written a long time ago, and the Introduction put 
on afterwards as a kind of homage to a new state of things 
which had come up since the first chapters were written. The 
Introduction gives a very good summary of the results of the 
latest research as to the position of the Greek nation among the 
nations of the world. e here see the influence of the critical 
and comparative methods in all their fulness. But when the 
actual history begins in the first chapter, we seem to be hearing the 
voice of a generation back, when the old half-critical, half-believing 
way of dealing with legends had not yet wholly died out. It 
needs, in fact, an effort fully to understand what progress critical 
history has made since Dr. Schmitz to write. The early 
part of Bishop Thirlwall’s History, and the early part of Mr. Grote’s, 
show two wholly different ways of dealing with Greek legend, but 
both have now quite away. Bishop Thirlwall had not 
wholly shaken off a kind of half-belief in the legends as they 
stood. Mr. Grote held that no historical matter at all could 
be got out of the ds. We now know that legend is 
not history, and that it cannot be made into history by any 
euhemeristic process of leaving out the divine machinery; but 
we know also that the legends-do not the less contain history. 
We know that, by comparing one kind of information and one 
kind of evidence with another, we can learn a great deal about 
Greece, not only before Peisistratos, but even before the Olym- 
piads, though during a great part of that time we must do as well 
as we can without dates and almost without names. There can 
be no reasonable doubt as to that union of the Attic towns which 
made Attica to differ from Boeotia. But a personal Théseus with 
a definite date is quite another matter. So we cannot doubt that 
some Hellenic chieftain conquered Lesbos, but it would be unsafe 
to pledge ourselves to his name being Achilleus. Now Dr. 
Schmitz, after his scientific Introduction, falls back on a pree-scien- 
tific first chapter, in which he does not exactly follow any of these 
methods. He tells the legends, but he tells them, not exactly as 
legends, but rather as doubtful history. His first sentence is 
curious :— 

This period, during which the gods were supposed to have descended among 
men, and personally to have taken an active part in their affairs, extends 
from the remotest times to about B.c. 1100. 

Then he goes on to say, 

All that the Greeks themselves knew about that period had been handed 
down by oral tradition, and had been so much altered and embellished by 
the poetical genius of the nation and by the poets of later times, that in most 
cases it is impossible to say what may have been the real groundwork of 
those ancient stories. 

Then we have the ome of Héraklés, Théseus, Jasén, the Theban 
and Trojan wars, told in the kind of way in which one might tell 
some | or distorted version of the events of real times. 
“Tt is said,” “it was with and anon 4 
commen inting out that this and that 0 story cannot 
be true. “Than follows a chapter on the wd civilization during 
the heroic age, which might seem to belong to a stage of Imowledge 
later than the first chapter but earlier than the Introduction. Then 
comes a chapter headed “ From the Trojan Times to the Conquest 
of Messenia by the S ,’ in which the traditional story is 
told seemingly with belief, at all events without any hint of 
the untrustworthy character of every detail. No one doubts that 

was a Spartan conquest of Messéné, but when we remember 
that all the details of the commonly received come from 
writers who wrote long after the restoration of Messéné by 
Epameinéndas, we shall see that it is hardly safe to go beyond the 
general fact of such a conquest. After the restoration of Messéné, 

* A History of Greece for Junior Classes. By Leonhard Schmitz, LL.D. 


Witt. an Appendix, giving a Sketch of the History from the Koman 
Conjuest to the Present Day. By A. Gennadios. London and Glasgow: 


Collins & Co. 1375. 


the earlier legends of the country filled a large place in men’s ima- 
ginations, and they were embellished both in — and verse much 
in the same way as the legends of Arthur and Charlemagne. The 
scraps of Tyrtaios form the whole of our contemporary materials, 
and it is not acting the part of a critical historian to tell the tale 
which Pausanias abridged from the verse of Rhianos and the prose 
of Myrén as if it rested on the same authority as the narrative of 
Herodotus or even as that of Thucydides. Dr. Schmitz nowhere 
gives the least hint that there is the least doubt as to the credibility 
of the whole story. ~ 

From the early parts of Grecian history we ae the latest, be- 
cause it is the treatment of the earliest and the latest times which 
shows whether a writer has a real grasp of the true relations of the 
Greek nation to the rest of the world. Itis needless to go through 
those parts of the story which have been told over and over again 
both by the great writers and by their modern commentators, Dr, 
Schmitz may safely be trusted to condense their narratives with 
substantial accuracy. But at the end, just as at the beginning, 
he seems to have felt that something more was wanted than 
is given by the common Histories of Greece, that, as Greek 
history did not end with Philip, so neither did it end with Mum- 
mius. To supply the lack Dr. Schmitz has added a sketch of the 
history of Greece from the fall of Corinth to the last insurrection 
in Crete, written by an Athenian Professor. It is written of 
course from a modern Greek point of view, and, from a modern 
Greek point of view, it serves its purpose well enough. We 
forgive an Athenian Professor for trying to make out the Eastern 
Empire from the earliest days to have been as much Greek 
and as little Roman as he can make it. But a sketch of this 
sort tacked on as an appendix does not any the more make the book a 
real history of the Greek nation from the Homeric times to our own. 
Now this is just what none of our historians uf Greece, whether 
on a great or a small scale, have as yet given us. Yet it is just 
the thing that is wanted. Dr. Schmitz sees that it is wanted, but 
does not know how to set about to make it. It is not made by 
writing a History of Greece in the old uncritical fashion, and stick- 
ing a short summary of the results of comparative research at the 
one end and a sketch of the history of modern Greece at the other. 
Such an attempt as that of Dr. Schmitz is valuable only so far as 
it shows that there is in him, as doubtless in many others, a 
striving after the right thing, though his attempts to reach it 
are somewhat feeble. The fault throughout, as we might be 
sure it would be with Dr. Schmitz, is not inaccuracy of detail, 
but failure in the general conception. One great stumbling-block 
is the formula “ History of Greece.” Of Histories of Greece we 
have perhaps enough and to spare, but we have no History of 
the Greeks. All our writers, great and small, good ant ted, 
have been more or less—often quite unwittingly—hampered by the 
notion that Hellas is a certain part of the earth’s surface between 
the Ionian and Aigean Seas, and that of that land the Hellénes 
are the inhabitants, Thirlwall, Grote, Curtius, stop ut three 
different points, but each stops at the point where he thinks that 
the story of geographical Greece ceases to be worth the telling. 
Mr. Finlay, speaking roughly, starts from the point where the 
leave off, and he as yet stands alone in having dealt wi 
a large and neglected part of Greek history from a really 
historical point of view. But it is not always easy to 
patch him on to the writers who deal with the earlier time, 
and we want to see that earlier time itself treated from a 
wider point of view. Neither in a large nor in a small book have 
we yet seen the history of the Greek nation, as opposed to the 
history of geographical Greece, treated in its proper place as a 
part of universal his In such a view Croesus begins the 
work which Mahomet the Conqueror ends. Lookin 
history from one side, the Greece of Periklés, the Greece of 
Miltiadés, is already in a state of decline. Part of the Greek 
nation has already been brought into bondage to the Barbarian. 
Looking at it from another side, the Macedonian conquests, far 
from being the overthrow of Greek life, give Greek life a wider 
field than it ever had before. Just as Greece becomes politicall: 
enslaved, she becomes intellectually dominant. The modern Greek 
nation, the Greek nation which now is marked, not by blood, but 
by language, and in later times by religion, was beginning its 
career—a career which has not yet come to an end. Whoever 
writes Grecian history, whether on a great or a small scale, should 
write it so as to bring out, not merely the local history of that 
small of the Greek world which formed “continuous 
Hellas,’ but the cecumenical history of the Greek mind, the 
Greek speech, and the Greek civilization. Grecian history no 
more ends in B.c. 146 than Roman history ends in a.D. 476. ‘This 
Dr. Schmitz sees, and it is a hopeful sign that he does see it. 
But the object is not gained by putting the beginning and the 
end of the story into mere phjaiedl neighbourhood with its 
middle. What is yet to be done is to tell the whole as an un- 
broken tale. This may be done in a dozen volumes; it may be 
done within the compass of a primer. We should be glad to see 
it done in both ways. 


at the 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF DR. GRANVILLE.* 


A LLOWING for rather more than the usual dash of egotism 
to be looked for in every autobiography, there is a variety 
* Autobiography of Dr. Granville, M.D., F.R.S.; being Ei 
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of incident and a liveliness of > Dr. Granville’s reminiscences 
of his long life which make the book pleasant, and even in many 
respects instructive, to read. To few men is it given to tell the tale 
of a career on which fortune has so uniformly smiled throughout. 
Whether to feel thankful or proud in the face of so many great 
org be said to have been the chief difficulty with the 
writer. as he the better and the greater for the turns done 
him by the world, or was the world dignified and bettered by what 
‘was done for it on his part? Great things, it was clear to him, 
were going on in the world the year he was born, the only apparent 
doubt being which was the greatest of them all. There was the 
Declaration of Independence by the United States of America. 
There were the suppression of the Accademia della Crusca at Flo- 
rence, the opening of the Campo Santo at Pisa, and the Peace of 
Versailles. To these political portents nature contributed some- 
thing in the earthquake which destroyed Messina and swallowed 
up the three thousand inhabitants of Casal Nuovo with their 
Princess Grimaldi. Ample compensation was at the same time 
rendered to mankind pm to the realm so rudely shaken, in the 
judgment at least of the writer who records the fact, in that on 
the same day there was added to the family of Carlo Bozzo, Post- 
master-General of Milan, a third son, borne to him by his wife Maria 
Antoinetta Rapazzini. Of their progeny, ultimately extending to 
nine children, this son at the time of writing remained the solitary 
survivor. Having his youth under a rough Republican 
régime, neither the pride of genealogy nor the means of making 
it available had, he avers, ever entered his head. He is never- 
theless at the pains to let us know that there was noble blood 
on one side at least of the family, unwilling as he was to boast of it. 
The family of Bozzi goes a long way back into antiquity. Its 
equivalent in mediwval Latin is Bosius or Botius, the root of 
the name being sufficiently indicated by the two bulls regardant 
on a fess azure upon the family coat-of-arms. The word Iéalos, 
moreover, according to Gellius, signifying bos, and becoming as 
such the symbol of Italy, it is made no less clear that such families 
as carried that representation on their shield or escutcheon are de- 
scended from the aboriginal Italians. One branch was long settled 
at Genoa, and a second at Verona, kept in memory by the Museo 
Bozziano, the gift of an ancestor. rere Bozzi, or Bozius, 
from whom our writer was the sixth lineal descendant, a friend of 
Carlo Borromeo, shared. the pious labours of the Saint during the 
terrible Plague of Milan in 1576. Another scion of the family 
about the same time passed over into Corsica, with the result of 
mingling its blood with that of the Buonapartes. The Chevalier 
Rapazzini, whose daughter Carlo Bozzi married, having taken 
for his second wife the daughter of a Cornish gentleman, Basil 
Granville, who, owing to political troubles, had taken refuge in 
Italy, our author, in settling down to practice in England, changed 
his name for that of his maternal grandmother's family. 
Combining the of the — with the 
igour and pertinacity o ish nature, yo 22zi seems to 
outfor hinveclf fromthe independent, 
if desultory and ae sen. line of life. At fourteen he had gene 
with credit through the course of the Lyceum, or High School, of 
Milan, passing on to the College of Merate, where he showed much 
taste for classical reading, ially for the Latin ts, together 
with mechanical and chemical philosophy. The Adda, but a short 
walk from the college, afforded opportunities for boating, as at 
Eton and Oxford. At the close of the first year the chief poetry 
prize fell to him. The pride of his nts was at the same time 
greatly damped by the rector's ¢ ter of the youth as 
restless and dissatistied, always aspiring to revolutio: changes 
in the constitution of Alma Mater. The Republican rom fom a 
lated by much reading of the palmy times of Rome had been in 
fact kindled into flame by the political excitements of the time, 
and above all by the French invasion under Buonaparte, 
who had constituted Milan the capital of the Cisalpine Republic. 
Our author’s impression of the of Montenotte and Lodi 
remained to the end of life that of “an undersized man with 
a lank, sallow face, rather compressed than meagre, or, as he 
himself used to say, ‘j’étais un vrai emin,’ with sparkling 
eyes, ple ibn: by straight black hair, which, descendi 
over a large forehead, came down the sides of the head and touch 
the shoulders.” Fired by the proclamation of the liberating army, 
the college youths rose in a , planting in the midst of the play- 
und a tree of li , round which they swore fealty to the 
ublic, to an ode written, recited, and composed by Bozzi, “ il 
poeta,” who also in an extempore oration reminded his hearers of 
the glorious days of Roman liberty. Scowled at by the reverend 
fathers of the University, and doubtfully received as a Jacobin at 
home, the young man had to cast about for a start in life. An 
early hankering for the priestly office had long given way to scepti- 
cal doubts. His dilettante love for the fine arts led him to dally 
awhile with architecture, painting, and music by way of a 
profession. The advice ofan old family friend, Dr. ri, rector 
of Pavia, finally determined the choice in favour of medicine, and 
at that University he entered in 1799. There he had the benefit 
of being trained under such men as Joseph Frank, Spallanzani, 
Moscati, and Volta, and of associating with students of 
promise whom the high reputation of these professors brought 
thither from all quarters, amongst them the future author of 
the Promessi Spos. In the class-room of mechanical philo- 
sophy at Pavia he witnessed the birth of Voltaic electrici 
under the hands of the great discoverer from whom it too 
its name. oemay ange of dissimilar metals in contact, 
Volta laid upon @ paper moistened in salt water. Then, 


having repeated this pairing of the metals, piling them 
between slender rods of glass to the at one 
dred couples, he showed his class on the instant the electric spark, 
and e them feel the shoek. Forthwith those undergraduates 
who had more cash than others set about procuring a number of 
soldi and lire well scoured, with which, putting between them 
round pieces of the same size cut from their linen, and wetted with 
salt and water, they reproduced the experiment of their master. 
Such scenes the writer at the distance of almost tay ery 
kept in memory as things of yesterday. About the same time i, 
coming over from Bologna, displayed his frog experiments, raising 
up supporters of his system amongst professors and students in 
partial rivalry with that of Volta. 

Towards the end} of his University course, during which his 
atheistic and revolutionary tendencies had got him into serious 
scrapes, young Bozzi reports a total change in his political 
views, the result in the main of a hatred for the French not 
less intense than that for the Tedeschi. Gaining his doctor's 
diploma, and escaping the conseription which fallen upon 
his elder brother, by the device of joining a company of stro: 

layers, he found his way to his who 
previously made his esca, m Buonaparte’s mili 
ing about in the same desultory — as before for a profession 
or a walk in life, a happy chance brought him to Corfu. An in- 
timacy there parte: with Mr. Hamilton, afterwards British 
Minister at Naples, then private secretary to Lord Elgin at the 
Porte, led to an invitation to accompany that gentleman on his 
return to Constantinople, with the title of Physician to the 
English Embassy at that city. This was his first step towards 
England. His experiences of travel in Greece on the way furnish 
some particulars of great interest relating to the Turkish rule and 
the condition of the country, together with his own impressions. as a 
scholar and student of art at the aspect of the gredt monuments of the 
country. The masterpieces of Phidias had been removed by 
Lord — the year before, and had been recovered by the energy 
of ilton after having been temporarily submerged in the Mentor. 
One curious fact mentioned by the author as having escaped 
the notice of Leake, Hobhouse, Hughes, Holland, and even the 
compiler of Murray's Handbook, is that of the floating islands oppo- 
site the Metzikili mountains near Janina. These islands, formed, 
like those of the English lakes, of matted reeds and roots of trees, 
though not more than a cubit thick, will support men and cattle, 
the surface undulating beneath them like sheets of ice. 
trees grow upon some of them, and when there is much wind they 
are set in motion, the fishermen and their families making merry 
upon them. Upon one of them, called Tumba, which was so 
regular in its movements as almost to serve as a ferry for crossing 
to the town, our author embarked under the auspices of the pro- 
prietor, whose family had from time immemorial borne the name 
of Charon. The silk farms of ra, too jealously guarded for 
him to gain an entrance, prom the ingenious s' ion that 
the true object of the voyage of the Argonauts was the golden web 
of the silkworm, which was then cultivated and woven at Colchis, 
but kept secret with the same dragon-like care. We must leave 
him to reconcile this fancy of his with the fact of the utter silence 
of antiquity concerning Far np of silk in Europe, and the 
received story of the introduction of the eggs from China by 
monks, in the reign of Justinian, hidden in a hollow bamboo. 

On taking up his commission as medical offieer in His Majesty's 
service, at which time he assumed the name of Granville, our 
author describes himself as being unable to speak a syllable of the 
English language. It tells well for his quickness and versatility of 
parts that we find him in the course of no great length of time 
thoroughly at home in the duties of his new calling, and, later on 
in life, not easily distinguishable as of alien extraction either as 
to speaking or writing. With what zeal he threw himself into 
the cause of his adopted country and profession, appeared during 
the manifold episodes of active service which came in the way of 
our naval forces in the Mediterranean. He had previously, 
indeed, had his baptism of fire during the operations before 
Acre, whilst serving for a brief season in the navy of the Porte 
and wearing the costume of a Turk. Through the good offices 
of M. de Kantzow he was entered on the 8th of March 1807 
on the books of H.M.S. Raven, an eighteen-gun sloop of the 
squadron in the Tagus, and, coming to England in her, he 
was transferred to the Millbrook, to be wrecked before many 
months on the Berlingas rocks near Oporto, after convoying rein- 
forcements to the army in the Peninsula. Few men have had to 
record more varied adventures or escapes by tire and flood. The 
Dover, to which he was shortly after appointed, went down off the 
Trish coast before.he could join her. ‘aeaing rapidly from = to 
ship and a service in European waters for the West 
Indies, with the penalty of a smart bout of rheumatic fever, a new 
phase of his erratic career opened upon him with his touching shore 
near the end of 1812. ‘Tired of a nautical life,and bound by the 
obligations of a marriage contracted three years or so before, in the 
interval ofa hurried visit to England, he gladly closed with the offer 
from his friend Mr. Hamilton of the function of P ogee Ye, 
children, at the same time getting placed on the - i 
and entering upon the advantages of a medical career in aalies 

Duly enrolled a member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
and through his national connexion “honorary physician to the 
Royal Italian Opera House,” Dr. Granville found his services for 
a while more in request as gg to the Foreign Office 
than in his professional capacity. Meanwhile his energies found 
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perpetual scope in scientific study at the Royal Institution under 
the auspices of Count Rumford, and in antiquarian lore at the 
Soziety of Arts, his leisure hours being diversified by con- 
versaziones at Sir Joseph Banks's, by the society of Colonel 
Leake and Mr. Salt, Mr. Thirlwall and Blanco White, or enlivened 
by the melodious strains and enchanting society of Catalani and 
Rubini, A pamphlet of his in favour of Italian independence 
led to his being. associated in a semi-official capacity with Mr. 
Hamilton on a diplomatic errand to Lord Castlereagh, then 
engaged with the Paris Congress, from which city Dr. Granville 
received the charge of despatches to Lord William Bentinck at 
Milan, finding himself, jn joy and pride which he feels unable 
to express, breathing his native air in the arms of his aged father. 
With Ugo Foscolo, Carlo Botta, and the whole band of eager 
young patriots, he talked himself hoarse over plans for national 
deliverance, which he asserts himself to have predicted from the 
first with literal accuracy, and obviously believes himself to have 
been very like the prime agent in bringing to , as he was the 
first to csatmanel a prince of the House of Savoy as King of 
United Italy. It is more than hinted that by his conversations 
with the Duke of Sussex, into whose confidence on his return to 

land he was admitted, he was in no slight measure the cause of 
the refusal of that offer of the Italian Crown which threatened, by 
the substitution ofa British-born sovereign, to dissipate the vision of 
a native dynasty. To the advice and encouragement of Sir Walter 
Farquhar, then retiring from a long and successful career, was 
due Dr. Granville’s setting up in London as a physician, with 
especial devotion to the obstetric department of practice. It was 
here that he was destined for fifty years to make his mark in 
professional circles and in general society, with the substantial 
result, as he informs us with more than ordinary professional frank- 
ness, of “ transferring legitimately, and with his patients’ goodwill, 
from their satchels to the custody of Messrs. Coutts and Co. during 
the first part, and next to the London and Westminster Bank 
during the second of half a century, fourscore thousand pounds 
and upwards of English money—a pleasing contrast with the 
few hundred piastres given to a travelling physician in Greece, 
or with the amount of pay of a Turkish hekim-bashi.” Nor was 
he less blest in to his interval constitution, as he says that 
he hardly ailed for a single day in his life, barring a passing fever 
or two, the plague at Stamboul, the temporary loss of smell 
through the accidental breakage of a jar of chlorine gas during an 
experiment, and an attack of dyspepsia from which medical friends 
augured fatal cardiac ptoms. At the crisis of this nervous 
misery he was summoned away to Paris in the summer of 1816. 
Here he set himself to rights in no time, whilst slaving day 
and night with patients, writing for English journals, and 
making notes on Cuvier's Lectures, which somehow provided him 
with material enough for upsetting to his own satisfaction at a 


later date the whole Darwinian theory. The secret of this cure, 


which he promises to —- for the benefit of all sufferers from 
nervous dyspepsia, we fail indeed to catch, unless it is to be found 
in the reflex action of congenial work and progressive reward 
upon an active, restless, and ambitious nature. As regards other 
specifics, our author takes credit for having introduced prussic acid 
in pulmonary cases, of which the basis and the constituents had 
been recently discovered by Gay-Lussac, and for having mainly 
contributed to the adoption of ergot of rye in his especial branch 
of practice. : 
his success with patients, including well nigh every name of 
mark during two generations, we get an extraordinary abundance 
of details. Rarely has a physician been more communicative in 
respect to the names, ailments, fees, or compliments which the 
case-book of fifty years’ leading Awe must be the means of 
elaine Madame de Staél, Lord and Lady Ellenborough, Mrs. 
iddons, Bishop Tomline, Count Woronzow, and a great Persian 
satrap, are prominent among the list; their maladies and mode 
of cure giving occasion to many a characteristic anecdote. We are 
shown how Lord Palmerston was pulled through an attack of cholera, 
and we are all but seated by the bedside while Sidney Herbert 
was brought into the world. How many lives of noble ladies and 
infants he was the means of saving we have not space to enumerate. 
To save the most august and valued of all lives was, we read, denied 
him by one of the few mischances whereby fortune chequered @ career 
of triumphs. “ Too late! too late!” were the words wrung from his 
lips as the fatal news of the Princess Charlotte’s death met him in 
postchaise in which four foaming horses bore him homewards 
from the Continent. On another occasion human jealousy or pre- 
judice snatched from his hands the chance of altering the succes- 
sion to the throne and the future history of England :— 

I ascertained when in London that Lady Ellenborough had addressed a 
letter to the Duke of Clarence, recommending that on the approach of an 
important event in H.R.H.’s family I should be selected as the medical at- 
tendant of the duchess at a moment so significant to the interests of our 
country. Lady Ellenborough had quoted a letter from Lady Frances Cole, 
who spoke strongly on the subject from her own experience. I was favoured 
with a sight of the duke’s prompt and considerate reply to Lady Ellen- 
borough—*“ The Duchess of Clarence has already a medical attendant be- 

ing to her household, in whom she confides.” This was Dr. Halliday, 
dou! a most respectable physician, but not an obstetrician in practice 
known to his brethren in London ; the result of which was made known to 
the public in a repetition of the failure to change the line of succession to 
the throne of Great Britain. 
In short, Dr. Granville holds himself to have played the part of a 
minor deity on the stage of Europe. How it was he who reformed 
the Royal Society, and gave new life to the Royal Institution, hardly 
needs mention, after we have learned how he would have prevented 


the Crimean war had his diagnosis of the madness of the 
Emperor Nicholas been attended to by Lord Palmerston, or how 
he held in hand diplomatic notes between Louis Philippe and 
Metternich, the revelations of which would cause a whole chapter 
of modern politics to be rewritten. His Autobiography gives us the 
picture of a gentleman of good parts, restless energy, and promi- 
nent self-esteem, intensely fussy, not easily rebuffed, and on the 
best terms with himself and with the world. The long list of 
his writings bespeaks his love of work and the versatility of his 
mind. His services to medicine and the influence he exerted in 
society will not soon be forgotten; and, with all their faults or 
weaknesses, these memoirs of his lifetime contain a great deal of 
matter which is well worth the reading. 


KATERFELTO.* 


7 story before us might be criticized in various ways. We 
might, for example, consider it in its ostensible character of 
historical novel, and endeavour to point out how far the colowing 
is in accordance with the assumed period. We could pick a few 
holes in Major Whyte-Melville’s statements of fact without much 
difficulty. At the very opening of the story we are told that the 
date is 1763, and that Wilkes is just committed to the Tower. A 
song is sung by a chairman in honour of the popular champion 
ending with these words :— 
But John Wilkes he was for Middlesex, 
And they chose him for Knight of the shire ; 
For he made a fool of Alderman Bull, 
And called Parson Tooke a liar. 

Now Wilkes did not stand for Middlesex till 1768; he did not 
quarrel with “ Parson Tooke” till two or three years later; and 
Parson Tooke was not called Tooke, but Horne, till some time 
after this again. In another place a gipsy in Somersetshire about 
the same period meets a “ Primitive Methodist.” The body called 
Primitive Methodists had no existence till the year 1810, and 
Major Whyte-Melville is falling into precisely the same error as if 
he had made an early Christian meet a person called an “Old 
Catholic.” A tradesman does not describe his shop as being 
the real old original concern until some rival has set up a claim 
to the designation. Or, if we consider it rather hard to insist 
upon minute x of this kind, we might urge that we are a little 
surprised to find Jacobites in so rampant a state after the acces- 
sion of George III.; and that, indeed, the colouring of the story 
belongs altogether to the preceding generation, though some of 
its facts belong to a later one. But, in truth, all such criticism as 
this would be wholly out of place. The severe historian generally 
looks with an unfriendly eye upon historical novels; and we 
doubt whether they are often entitled to much more respect at 
the hands of literary critics. They are a kind of hybrid produc- 
tion, and are for the most part equally unsatisfactory whether 
we go to them for facts or fancy. But Major Whyte-Melville 
could hardly be brought in guilty of having written an historical 
novel at all. He has appropriated the well-known manslaughter 
of Mr. Chaworth by Lord Byron for a nucleus to his story, 
though the actors in that tragedy do not appear in their own 
persons ; and he has therefore found it convenient to keep to the 
period in which the quarrel actually happened. But we certainly 
acquit him of any intention to present us with a faithful portrait of 
the manners and customs of the eighteenth century. His real motive, 
if we may venture to indulge in pure conjecture, was to illustrate cer- 
tain drawings by Colonel Crealocke, though of course the title-page 
describes the text as illustrated by the drawings. Colonel Crea- 
locke, as we guess, had made some spirited sketches of the red 
deer on Exmoor, with a horse or two plunging out of a 
or galloping across a common. Here and there we should be in- 
clined to doubt whether the drawing is quite as accurate as might 
be desired ; but at any rate they are vigorous performances for an 
amateur ; and, if not quite equal to Landseer, show a keen eye for 
the beauty of the noblest of animals, Major Whyte-Melville has 
a story much in the same spirit, with a good many 

lunders upon which a minute critic might pounce with satisfac- 
tion, and with no very lofty pretensions to art, but still written 
with a certain freshness and animation which carries a careless 
reader along pleasantly enough. Two or three of the illustrations 
have probably been added to match the story more closely, and do 
not appear to us to be so good as the rest; and we guess also 
that the difficulty of making the story fit the pictures has 
apparently led to some rather irrelevant forms of description. 
But, though the necessity of mutual accommodation may have 
heen slightly troublesome both to artist and author, the result is 
sufficiently lively to disarm captious criticism. 

We must of course be prepared in reading such a book to be as 
little exacting as possible on the score of coherence and reason- 
ableness. The f semerwet are dashed in recklessly enough, and 
so long as they amuse us, we do not much care whether the 
are possible or absurd. Who would be cold-blooded enoug: 
to inquire whether all the strategy recorded in the thrilling 
adventures of Harry Lorrequer is strictly according to the rules of 
war; whether Peter Simple could have escaped from a French 
prison in the manner represented in his autobiography ; whether 
the relations of the three immortal musketeers to Charles I. and 
Cromwell can be regarded by the sober historian as agreeing 


* Katerfelto: a Story of Exmoor, By J. G. Whyte Melville. London: 
Chapman & Hall, 1875. 
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with sober fact; whether Canon Kingsley’s wonderful Goths in 
Hypatia or his muscular heroes in Westward Ho! could ever 
have existed outside his own imagination ; or whether the princes 
and the genii of the Arabian Nights behave themselves according 
to strict laws of morality and decorum? When we once enter 
that domain of fiction to which Katerfelto belongs, we feel that 
we have nothing to do with any such sublunary considerations. 
Events happen according to laws of their own; coincidences turn 
up just when they are wanted without the slightest regard to pro- 
bability ; characters have only just enough consistency to give us 
an excuse for taking some sort of interest in their performances ; and 
we should not have had the slightest objection if, instead of mis- 
dating the history of John Wilkes, Major Whyte-Melville had 
brought a medizeval monk or an Elizabethan dramatist into the 
reign of George IIT. What have we done to chronology, geo- 
graphy, or history, that these obtrusive studies should force them- 
selves upon us at our leisure moments? We leave Major Whyte~- 
Melville’s facts to the — whose pleasure in Shakspeare is 
spoilt by the seaport in Bohemia, and willingly abandon ourselves 
for the time to his arbi 


guidance. Katerfelto, for example, 
the marvellous charlatan, Jacobite spy, money-lender, physician, 
Jesuit, gipsy—we don’t precisely know which may be his cha- 
racter—what does it matter that no such being ever existed in this 
world? His motives and his character are absolutely inscrutable 
if you will insist upon it that he must have a character and 
motives; but if we do not make that absurd assumption, he is an 
amusing personage enough. He is always making mischief in the 
most diabolical manner, for no very intelligible reason, and we don't 
care whether he has reasons or not. So long as he keeps the ball 
rolling we are perfectly content. All the characters seem to be 
more or less Puppets pulled by Katerfelto’s hand; and we look on 
like rustics at a show applauding heartily all their most eccentric 
formances. At one moment we are repeating the ride of the 
immortal Dick Turpin, galloping at full speed along the roads with 
a dashing young gentleman, who is more or less of a murderer, 
with a strong touch of the thief and a happy propensity for 
gambling; at one time he carries upon his ebow a beautiful 
young gipsy girl who is alternately madly attached to him, and 
plotting his delivery into the hands of justice ; soon afterwards, we 
sympathize as he gallantly stops a carriage containing a nobleman 
of the Congreve- pind Taindeg variety, and four servants 
armed with pistols and blunderbusses; we are delighted when the 
loveliest girl in the West country falls in love with him without 
rhyme or reason, and disposed to give him a cheer when he escapes 
from his pursuers by leaping his marvellous horse over a vast 
chasm, or rather a caiion, imported expressly from the State 
of Colorado, and placed across a ridge of Teens simply to give 
him a chance of exhibiting his prowess. Of course, too, we are 
quite prepared to drop the mony or atime in order to have the 
pleasure of an imaginary stag-hunt in Exmoor, where, as on all 
these occasions, we find a stag of such wind and speed as never 
crossed the heather before, and are in at the death with nobody 
but the gallant highwayman, his wondrous horse, and a certain 
jovial i We have had many such gallops in books since the 
infantile days when we could start from 
The stag at eve had drunk his fill, 
and wind up in intense excitement about the 
Two dogs of black St. Hubert’s breed. 


The very same animals meet us here upon Exmoor. We should 
like to know, purely as a matter of curiosity, whether Guy 
Livingstone, mounted upon his splendid horse Asceine, would 
have been able to hold his place in this tremendous run, and how 
another favourite of ours, an animal called Moderidderoo, 
would have distinguished himself. The jovial parson, too, above 
mentioned seems somehow to be an old friend of ours. A drink- 
ing, wrestling, cockfighting, staghunting, swearing kind of parson, 
it is —. just as well that Major Whyte-Melville has put him 
a century , and therefore cannot be accused of slandering the 
clergy. His bishop would never have been troubled by any 
ritualistic or heretical tendencies on the part of this worthy 
pastor; and apparently in the wilds of Exmoor he was tolerably 
well matched with his flock, if not absolutely respected on the 
score of his athletic tendencies. We are a little puzzled to 
remember where it is that we have met him before, po why it is 
that we have a sneaking affection for him. He seems to be 
a kind of cross between Parson Trulliber and a certain 
parson whom we remember in one of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s 
novels, who runs a mile in five minutes along a turnpike road in 
full canonicals and jumps a five-barred gate at the end of it, 
thereby proving his qualifications for converting Australian bush- 
rangers. Anyhow, he is not a thief or a murderer, and we there- 
fore wish that the lovely Nelly Wren had preferred him to her scamp 
of a lover, and that he had not broken his bones in tumbling down 
@ non-existent chasm. But we are in danger of moralizing, a 
performance which would be totally out of place. We will stop 
whilst there is yet time, and admit that Major Whyte-Melville 

written a very amusing, though not a very serious, novel. He 
writes a style even chen te is writing something which 
comes perilously near to nonsense, and his descriptions of scenery 
are vivid enough to remind us of the similar scenery in Westward 


Ho! We could not praise it more warmly, and we may conclude 
by recommending the novel to those whose tastes lie in the 
direction indica‘ 


COLONEL VERDY ON CAVALRY SERVICE.* 


it would hardly be natural, when his comrades are so busy with 
the study of cavalry service, and younger writers are making 
their mark by giving opinions on it, that Colonel Verdy, the in- 
structor of many distinguished officers of the Prussian staff, should 
be silent on the topic. Moreover, his great Essay on the Conduct of 
Troops, though nominally covering all the arms, is based chiefly on 
the movements of infantry, which are ever justly held in Germany 
the first in importance and precedence. The new work we have to 
notice follows precisely the same lines, and indeed so far supple- 
ments the other that it may be looked on as a sequel devoted — 
ally to that one more mobile branch of the army which has been 
hitherto spoken of as but a link in the action of the whole. Its 
proper title, The Cavalry Division in its Connexion with the Army, 
expresses clearly the author's intention of treating separately the 
study of the arm which these words associate with the others. 
And the of the two Parts before us are accordingly de- 
voted to the supposed case of a division of cavalry acting almost 
independently, yet never without reference to the main body from 
which it is detached. 

Colonel Verdy was thought to have done one of the boldest 
things a military critic ever dared when he based his former work 
on the march upon Trautenau, which ended in a sharp defeat of 
the Prussians by an equal body of Austrians, the only affair in 
which the former were thus worsted in the war of 1 It is 
true that his march was in its details an imaginary one, conducted 
with no less remarkable care than successful result, and ending 
in a comparatively peaceful bivouac well on the Austrian side of 
the little town of Trautenau, instead of the hurried retreat which 
in actual fact carried General Bonin and his disheartened corps 
far back into the Prussian territory before a halt was made. Stull 
the result was inevitably to rivet attention on the facts as well 
as on the suppositions; and it must have needed courage and 
frank readiness in recognizing the weak point of an otherwise 
brilliant campaign, for him thus to select this particularly ill- 
omened piece of ground—perhaps because it was so painfully 
conspicuous to Prussian eyes—for the imagi operations 
which he has made the text for a singularly careful and prac- 
tical treatise on the minor operations of war. But in his new 
work he displays a literary audacity which outdoes his former 
feats, and may almost take the breath away from readers 
unused to his method. For, instead of moving his cavalry division 
on any unused terrain, or even selecting for its operations some 
less known portion of the ground traversed by the German armies 
in 1870, he deliberately places the scene where every intelli- 
vent military man must not only have some knowledge of the 
actual circumstances that occurred there as being very different 
from those narrated, but must be more or less aware that one of 
the chief deficiencies shown in the Prussian strategy at the opening 
of the campaign of four years since was the total absence of that 
division of horse which in Colonel Verdy’s pages is performing feats 
of activity and energy in advance of the Crown Prince's army as 
it moved over the French frontier to encounter MacMahon’s. This 
may almost indeed be read for satire. Certainly when we know 
that poor General Douay’s division, though turned, overwhelmed, 
and isolated in the dangerous position which MacMahon had 
assigned it on the frontier line, yet managed to get away from its 
fourfold enemies with comparatively moderate loss, and was scarcely 
followed up by their cavalry at all; and when we reflect that the 
more important action at Woerth, two days later, was brought on 
as it were by chance without the French position being felt by the 
German horse, and that this arm was conspicuously absent in 
the pursuit that followed, it becomes difficult to avoid the con- 
viction that our author considers the opportunity too good to be 
lost of enforcing a practical lesson on Ts comrades from recent 
events in their own history. 

Be this as it may, it is not our intention to follow him through 
his narrative of gallant deeds which were never done, and cool 
conduct for which there was no opportunity, all told in such a 
precise and matter-of-fact way as would form a perfect model for 
official narrative were the events but real. It is enough here to say 
that the supposed division is formed at Landau, crosses over the 
historic Lauter with proper precautions, and drives in the parties of 
French cavalry, which were as wanting in fact on that side as the 
larger body on that of the Germans. Finally, on the 1st of August, 
a day fixed three days before the date of the first firing that really 
took place at Weissenburg, it has beaten the French cuirassiers 
before Soultz, and taken ssion in true Uhlan style of that very 
district in which MacMahon made his headquarters. Should the 
Marshal President be introduced too abruptly to this work, without 
a knowledge of its purpose, he will no doubt be astonished at 
the audacity of the writer, who actually puts his own lodgings 
beforehand under charge of a German picket. We leave these 
details, however, aside, to look at the author's more general views 
of war. For, side by side with his main purpose of instruct- 
ing military students in every detail that can insure success in a 
particular movement, Colonel Verdy keeps ever in mind the r 
object of making his text the means of conveying those od 
teachings which concern strategy, organization, and tactics in their 

t form. 
t us take, for example, the second of these. The gathering of 
his imaginary division at its first headquarters ap 
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the author an op ity of treating fully a question which has of 
late occupied military writers all over the Continent—the proper 
formation of such a body for duties independent of the infantry. 
We had occasion not long since to point out what careful study 
Major Scherff has devoted to it, and we observed that he arrived by 
theory at a result not very dissimilar from the recognized practice 
of the Prussian service, a division of six regiments distributed in 
three brigades. Without going so deeply into the first principles 
of the subject, Colonel Verdy takes it up ina more critical view, 
and propounds as questions for the poh. me officer to solve, by the 
aid of the examples scattered through the subsequent chapters, the 
following :—Should the strength of six regiments to a division be 
looked on as the proper one? Is it better to divide it into two or 
into three brigades ?- What quantity of artillery should be attached 
to a cavalry division? He is not content to rest entirely for the 
answers on the imaginary manceuvres which he goes on to de- 
seribe, but proceeds to discuss these questions in the abstract with 
the skill in theory of which he is arecognized master. We select 
his remarks on the first as a happy instance of his treatment, 
though not more so than those that follow it:— 

War needs the union of masses for a common end, and therefore the units 
at the disposal of those who lead armies should be made as strong as other 
circumstances allow. These other circumstances, as regards the particular 
units we are considering, consist in the ability of a single commander to 
handle them, and in the special difficulties of supplying large bodies of horse. 

The ability to handle has its severest test in action. The rapid course of 
a cavalry combat makes it n that the commander should not merely 
be able to sweep the whole front of his troops with one glance, but also to 
see what is going on near them, as otherwise it would be impossible to give 
their proper direction to the reserves, on which depends the most important 
influence this commander can have on the course of the fight. Moreover 
the Mr heap of a cavalry action demands that the reserves may be made 
available for direct action in the affair immediately after the collision of the 
leading troops. ‘The conditions of space, however, do admit of a mass of six 
regiments deployed for battle meeting these requirements. Yet the task of 
its leadership can never be an easy one, and the commander of such a body 
needs natural gifts, complete training, and great practice ; for to manage 
it in fight effectively can only be done by marked talents in the chief, 
aided by the thorough instruction beforehand of his subordinates and their 


men. 

On the other hand, to form a cavalry division of fewer regiments—for ex- 
ample, of four—is undesirable, because in the majority of cases it has to make 
detachments, and hence its actual combatant strength would be dispropor- 
tionately small. The duties which war on a grand scale imposes on it could 
then hardly be accomplished satisfactorily. : 


Having purposely allowed Colonel Verdy to speak for himself 
fully on one point, we need only add that he proceeds to treat the 
other details of the question with equal breadth and clearness. 
The conclusions at which he arrives are, to give them briefly, that 
heavy cavalry cannot be got rid of from a large army, since so 
many men and horses are naturally fitted only for that special 
branch ; but that it is not desirable to employ it systematically in 
the advanced duties of cavalry divisions. As each of the latter 
are shown to be best arranged in three brigades of two regiments 
each, so two of these should certainly be light, the third or heavy 
brigade being distinctly made into a permanent reserve. The practice 
of mixing regiments of light and heavy horse in one brigade is deci- 
sively condemned ; and surprise is expressed that the famous 
Uhlans are preferred for duty with the infantry divisions, when 
much lighter cavalry might be set ment for a service that requires 
special activity in outpost work. But before passing on to speak 
of this particular point as one of various errors indicated in the 
German cavalry organization for the war of 1870, Colonel Verdy 
examines the details of the composition of each of the six divisions 
of horse which did such noteworthy service with the Second and 
Third armies. Of all these he finds the 2nd Division only to come 
up to the required standard of fitness, as before arrived at theoreti- 
cally ; and he adopts it for the imaginary division of the following 
chapters of his work, where the examples will, he thinks, prove 
the truth of the principles already laid down. 

On the remaining question of the proper force of artillery to serve 
with such a division he is purposely less precise. Two batteries 
of horse artillery were with the 2nd Division, and he assumes 


this strength as it stood for his model one; but with the express | paris, The taste fi : 
purpose of allowing the student of his work to trace through the | wre © taste for good music and the weleome accorded 


various operations the conditions which show that it may be 
inadequate, or sufficient, or superfluous, wider various circum- 
stances. For the question, in our author's view, is not one that can 
be decided offhand, and settled for ever. “In actual battle,” he 
observes, “ the permanent allotment of any artillery force at all to 
a cavalry division is not necessary; on the contrary, it may 
lead to the withdrawing and rendering useless a number of guns 
needed for some important part of the engagement.” But a cavalry 
division acting independently away from the main body of its 
army is shown to be liable to be absolutely paralysed by trifling 
obstacles, if left without a few guns to clear its way. The most 
important point here to be borne in mind, according to the author's 
view, is that whenever more than a single battery is attached to 
the cavalry, a field officer of artillery should invariably be in 
charge, to ensure unity of action whilst employed with it, as well 
as to keep the guns together as one unit in case they are to be 
suddenly withdrawn to strengthen the mass of artillery elsewhere 
for decisive action. 

As we have before said, we are not proposing to follow Colonel 
Verdy into his instructive chapters of examples. For the bulk of 
readers they will prove too technical; but to the class of scientific 
soldiers whom he addresses they are, like those of his former 


essay, invaluable as studies. We cannot part from this work, how- 
ever, Without drawing from it a plain moral; and this 1s, that no | 


, Cherubini he saw occasionally; Meyerbeer seldom. 


other army of anything like equal force can hope to cope successfully 
with thatof Germany until its officers throw themselves ardently into 
the study of their profession. Whether it be desirable for the 
world’s good or not that these studies should exist is beside the 
real question. A nation that has a million and a half of soldiers 
inspired by such teachings as those of Count Moltke and the 
school of staff officers he has created, possesses an engine whose 
strength it is difficult to measure. Not to speak of a new contest 
on the part of the French (which would be hopeless past ex- 
par at present), we look with surprise at statements which we 

ave lately seen put forth exultingly, that Russia will soon have 
one or two hundred thousand soldiers to bring into the field more 
than Germany. Numbers, of course, are very important in war; 
but Russia, with her surface covered with railroads, and her troo : 
led by men half a century behind the Verdys and Scherfis who 
are working for the rival Empire, would assuredly find, if she 
provoked the modern Lion of the North, that she has to face an 
enemy far more formidable than Napoleon the Great leading all 
Europe against her, 


HILLER’S RECOLLECTIONS OF MENDELSSOHN.* 


gm book does not contain much valuable material for that 
biography of Mendelssohn which has yet to be written. Asa 
sketch of the great composer from the pen of an attached fellow- 
musician it will be read with interest, but probably with some 
feelings of regret also that Dr. Hiller has so little to tell which 
is in the highest sense of the word characteristic of his friend. 
Mendelssohn’s correspondence with him turns for the most part on 
matters of business or musical technicalities ; and his own reminis- 
cences include a good deal that is rather trivial and insignificant, 
It was hardly worth while, for instance, to put on record that 
Mendelssohn never ate butter, but liked a glass of good wine, or how 
one night in Paris he “ practised his jumps” on the pavement of 
the Boulevards, how he “rolled on the floor” at his lodgings to 
Hiller's music, how he lost his temper and blew up a Frankfort 
cabdriver, or how he used jocosely to address Hiller with the words 
“Hail Zedekiah!” A tendency to gossipy details may easily be 
overdone. It is not desirable to specify how a man of genius 
blows his nose, or whether he eats rice-pudding with a spoon or 
a fork, nor is it necessary that his mere commonplace utterances 
should be handed down to posterity. Personal traits are admis- 
sible in biography, but within certain limits only, and in 
proper subordination to the main business of delineating the 
hero’s character, mind, and opinions. Of Mendelssohn the 
man, with certain foibles and peculiarities of habit, and not 
without a dash of the rather clumsy humour of his nation 
this volume affords a series of glimpses ; but of Mendelssohn the 
artist, passing judgment on the men and things of the present and 
the past, it is but a scanty revelation. . Perhaps this was inevitable 
from the desultory and intermittent nature of the intercourse be- 
tween the two friends. Hiller’s first sight of the “ wonderful boy ” 
from Berlin was on the occasion of a visit of the Mendelssohn 
family at Frankfort. “Tle’s jolly enough,” was the natural 
reflection of his boyish critic, as the young composer entered the 
house “ hanging upon Schmitt's back.” This impression gave way to 
astonishment when the wild boy entered the drawing-room a minute 
aiterwards in quite a dignified way, and, though “very lively and 
talkative, yet all the while preserving a certain formality. A 
few years later, Mendelssohn, now a youth of sixteen, passed 
through Frankfort on a holiday tour, and happened to be present 
at a practice of the Cecilia Society. eing asked to play 
he began to extemporize on some of the principal melodies 
from Judas Maccabeus, which had just been rehearsed. “I 
hardly know,” says Dr. Hiller, speaking of his performance 
“ which was most wonderful, the skilful counterpoint, the flow 
and continuity of the thoughts, or the fire, expression and 
extraordinary execution which characterized his playing. It 
quite carried me away.” In 1831 the two friends met in 


to artists in the French capital at this period were remarkable. 
Mendelssohn was received with enthusiasm in the best musical 
circles. Through the Conservatoire Concerts, conducted by 
Habeneck, he was introduced to the Parisian public. His Mid- 
summer Night's Dream Overture was performed, amid much 
applause, and Dr. Hiller records that at its first rehearsal the 
drummer's place was found to be vacant, upon which Mendelssohn 
“ jumped on to the platform, seized the drumsticks, and beat as 
good a roll as any drummer in the Old Guard.” His connexion 
with this splendid orchestra was terminated by the withdrawal of 


| his “ Reformation Symphony,” which failed to please the musicians. 


“To a certaint extent,” says Dr. Hiller, “the 

bably came round to this opinion,” but in the Paris au be 
was very fond of it, and its quiet shelving certainly pained 
him. Hiller, Chopin, and Liszt were his chief companions. 
eminent men, and Mendelssohn’s intercourse with Pre — 
author has nothing to tell but what is of the most commonplace 
kind. Of the former Mendelssohn once said :—“ You'would ncy 
that a man could not be a great composer without sentiment, heart 
or feeling, but I declare that Cherubini makes everything out of 
his head alone ”—not a very profound criticism on the author of 
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Medea and Les Deux Journées. Of Meyerbeer Dr. Hiller has 
nothing more interesting to record than that he wore his hair in 
the same style as Mendelssohn, who was often teased about his 
likeness to the composer of Robert, until at last he went out 
one morning and returned with his hair “ absolutely cropt.” 

In the spring of 1836 Dr. Hiller was present at the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival in Diisseldorf, at which St. Paul was 

rformed for the first time, under Mendelssohn's direction. Later 
in the same year came Rossini’s visit to Frankfort, and Mendels- 
sohn’s introduction to him at the Hillers’ house. When Felix 
appeared, Rossini received him with marked respect. He wanted 
Mendelsesbn to play to him, and it was arranged that they should 
meet next morning. These meetings were often repeated, and it 
was quite charming to Dr. Hiller to see how Felix, though in- 
wardly resisting, was each time afresh obliged to yield to the over- 
whelming amiability of the maestro. “I cannot deny the fact,” 
says our author ina naive tone of apology, “but Felix, with his 
juvenile looks, playing his compositions to a composer whose 
melodies just then ruled the whole world of song, was in a certain 
measure ostensibly acting an inferior part.” The impression pro- 
duced by Rossini on the musical world of Frankfort seems to have 
been prodigious. Some of the musicians were “ ready to faint 
with fear and surprise ” when he appeared, and it was comic to see 
how each did his best to shine before the great leader of the light 
Italian school. In a letter written in the following year from 
Leipzig, whither Mendelssohn had gone to conduct the Gewand- 
haus Concerts, we find him criticizing a work of Hiller’s with 
friendly frankness :— 

I ageing! writes] nothing more than finding fault with a man’s 

nature or talent; it only depresses, and worries, and does no good ; one 
cannot add a cubit to one’s stature ; all striving and struggling are useless 
there ; one has to be silent about it, and let the responsibility rest with God. 
But in a work like the present, where all the themes, everything which is 
talent or inspiration (call it what you will), is good, and beautiful, and im- 
pressive, and the development alone is not good, then I think it may not be 
passed over; there I think that blame can never be misplaced—that is the 
point where one can improve oneself and one’s work ; and as I believe that 
aman with splendid capacities is under an obligation to become something 
great, and that it may be justly called his own fault if he does not develop 
himself exactly in proportion to the means given him, I also believe it 
ought to be the same with a piece of music . . . I know perfectly well that 
no musician can make his thoughts or his talents different to what Heaven 
has made them; but I also know that if Heaven has given him good ones, 
he must also be able to develop them properly. 
Here Mendelssohn draws a distinction between the inborn 
power and the power that may be acquired by study. No one 
doubts that a composer, like a poet, must be born. The question 
is, where does the inborn power end and the power of workman- 
ship begin? According to Mendelssohn's opinion, all that comes 
within the range of invention of melody belongs to the first power, 
and all that concerns development to the second. Hiller’s view 
seems to us the more correct one. It is a mistake to consider 
development as less dependent on original genius than invention. 
In the best works of the five great masters—Bach, Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven, it is impossible to point out any separation 
between invention and treatment. As soon as such a separation is 
discernible, the music is no longer great. We attribute far too 
much to artistic education and development if we see nothing in 
natural gifts, when they are in any way remarkable, beyond the 
mere power of inventing melodies. . Although inaccurate, the criti- 
cism of Mendelssohn is interesting to read, because, as Dr. Hiller 
points out, it had its source “in his own harmonious nature and 
perfectly matured artistic education.” He possessed in a pre- 
eminent degree that indefatigebleness which made him devote the 
minutest care, as well as the greatest energy, to attaining his ideal ; 
and this leads him to exaggerate the province of industry and restrict 
the province of genius. 

In 1838 Mendelssohn writes to Hiller from Berlin, whither he 
has gone to introduce his wife to various members of his family. 
He has been to the theatre to hear Gluck’s Armida, and the splen- 
dour of the performance by a mass of thoroughly trained musicians 
and singers suggests a contrast between the musical advantages of 
small towns and of capitals. “I was obliged to say to myself that 
there was nothing to be done with small towns and small means 
and small circles.” This opinion, however, had soon to be retracted. 
“The very day after they gave a so-called Beethoven Memorial 
Festival, and played his A Major Symphony so atrociously that I 
had soon to beg many pardons of my small town and my small 
means.” The atmosphere and surroundings of Berlin seem to 
him to explain the “ coarseness and effrontery ” of the playing, the 
“nature of the Prussian official being about as well suited 
for music as a strait waistcoat is for aman.” “It all hangs 
together with the sand, the situation, and the official life.” In the 
following year Hiller visited the Mendelssohns at Leipzig. is 
sketch of musical life at Leipzig and the extraordinary impulse it 
had received from Mendelssohn's influence is the most interesting 
= of the work. Symphonies and overtures were the prominent 
eature in the programmes. At one of the first Gewandhaus Con- 
certs which he attended a half-improvised performance of the four 
overtures to Fidelio took place. Many novelties were introduced. 
At the Quartett evenings, Mendelssohn’s playing of the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven, as well as his improvising, was incom- 
parably beautiful. Ernst and Liszt in turn enchanted Leipzig 
audiences. Dr. Hiller draws a graphic sketch of the latter “ glid- 
ing along the platform to the piano dressed in the most elegant 
style and as lithe and slender as a tiger cat,” and of the extra- 
ordinary impression made by his playing Schubert's Eri Koneg, 
when “half the people stood up on their chairs.” During this 


winter (1840) Mendelssohn was princi engaged in composing 
his Tobey. Of the infinite poe ich he took with his 
work down to the smallest details, Dr. Hiller was a constant 
witness. One night he found him in a feverish state of excite- 
ment, and learnt on inquiry that he had been sitting up four hours 
“ trying to alter a few in a song,” and could not doit. He 
had made twenty diflerent versions, the greater number of which 
would have satisfied most people. 

When Mendelssohn was summoned in 1843 to Berlin by the 
late King of Prussia, he was succeeded by Hiller in the direction of 
the Gewandhaus Concerts. In spite of their long friendship, 
Mendelssohn confessed to feeling a pang at the sight of one who 
was to fill the place which he so loved and gave up so unwillingly. 
He was drawn to Berlin by his promise, and to a by his 
inclination. A coolness ensued between the friends which put an 
end to their intercourse during the last four years of the composer's 
life. While regretting this, as one of the greatest losses he could 
sustain, Dr. Hiller consoles himself with the knowledge that 
Mendelssohn's feelings towards him remained unchanged. Even 
during his last illness his thoughts reverted with sympathy to his 
friend, who had just been appointed musical director at Diisseldorf. 
A week after his death Dr. Hiller came to Leipzig to visit his 
widow. In the evening there was a concert to his memory :— 

There stood the orchestra [says Dr. Hiller pathetically], the chorus, the 

audience which for so many years had been inspired by Mendelssohn—they 
made their music and played and sang—and only a few days before they 
had followed his corpse to the church. I could hardly listen to the music. 
His last song, most touchingly sung by Madame F: is all that I re- 
member of it. Indeed it seemed to me impossible that should so soon 
again be music in that Gewandhaus Concert-room. 
In some concluding remarks Dr. Hiller deprecates the view that 
the advantages of fortune, by which Mendelssohn from his birth 
was surrounded, ought to be allowed to detract from his merits 
and his fame. The more free a man is from mean cares, the less 
incentive he has to work; and so a stronger, because a more in- 
dependent, force of will is needed to produce great things out of 
wealth than out of poverty. 

The modest tone of this book goes far to disarm criticism, but 
we cannot part with it without again expressing our disappoint- 
ment with the greater part of its contents. Now and then one 
lights on a grain of wheat in the surrounding stubble ; as when 
Mendelssohn, talking of Handel, observes that “one might imagine 
he had different musical drawers for choruses, one labelled 
‘warlike,’ another ‘ heathen,’ a third ‘ religious,’ and so on.” One 
pretty anecdote is recorded as illustrative of Mendelssohn’s admira- 
tion for Weber. When the latter composer came to Berlin to 
conduct the performance of Fretschiitz, Mendelssohn did not 
dare to approach him, and once when Weber was driving to the 
Mendelssohns’ house after a rehearsal, and wanted to Felix 
with him, he obstinately refused the honour, and then ran home 
Ly a short cut at such a pace as to be able to open the door for the 

err Hof-Capellmeister on his arrival. To Wagner and his school 
Mendelssohn refers in a tone of modified sympathy. “I am 
afraid,” he says, ‘that a great deal becomes exaggerated in that 
quarter ; and just those musicians whom I know to be conscien-- 
tious people increase my fears not a little. I have not yet heard 
any connected things out of his operas, and I always think they 
must be better than people say. ‘Talent he has most certainly.” 
Finally, there is an historical interest in the following “recollec- 
tion ” :—“ One evening I found Felix deep in the Bible. ‘ Listen,’ 
he said, and he then read to me, in a gentle and agitated voice, the 
passage from the First Book of Kings beginning with the words 
‘And behold the Lord passed by.’ ‘ Would not that be splendid 
for an oratorio?’ he exclaimed ; and it did become part—the most 
sublime part—of the Elijah.” 


A QUIET CORNER OF ENGLAND.* 


1” Senha answers have been given to the question why English- 
4 men go abroad in search of scenery and architecture. Those 
which refer the fact to merely accidental causes, such as the badness 
of English hotels, or the natural tendency of mankind to think 
little of that which lies at their doors, may be dismissed as un- 
worthy of notice. So universal a tendency must have its origin in 
a genuine preference of some kind, though that preference ma 
have been mistaken in the first instance, and have been unintelli- 
ently adopted by many of those who profess to be guided by it. 
Nor is it enough to say that the taste for foreign travel is generated 
by the concomitants of the journey ; that we go to see Continental 
cities and Continental landscapes not because we think them better 
than our own, but because our jaded brains require a greater 
change of scene than can be had without seeing strange faces and 
hearing strange tongues. This is true no doubt up to a certain 
point, but it is not enough to account for the whole intelligent 
minority of foreign travellers. Weariness of brain is not a uni- 
versal disease, nor are all forms of it judiciously treated by the ad- 
ministration of intellectual stimulants. In the introduction to A 
Quiet Corner of England Mr. Basil Champneys undertakes to sug- 
gest a new explanation. The restlessness of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, he thinks, has acted upon our taste for scenery and 
architecture in much the same way that brandy acts upon the 
palate. It has dulled it to all delicate and evanescent flavours :-— 


Our minds are less open than in earlier and simpler ages to those subtle 
* A Quiet Corner of England: Studies of Landscape and Architecture 


in Winchelsea, Rye, and Romney Marsh. By Basil Champneys, B.A. 
London : Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1875. : 
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influences of nature and of art which thrive upon daily and hourly as- 
sociation, and which move us more slowly and more unconsciously, but not 
less effectively, than those of a striking character. . . . It is for this 
reason, I believe, rather than on account of any essential superiority, 
that the more imposing forms of Continental landscape and the more 
colossal productions of foreign architecture are so commonly preferred in 
the present day. 
This is a true description of a modern habit of mind; but we 
are not so sure that, even when its truth has been recognized, Mr. 
Champneys will be much nearer the aim he proposes to himself. 
t aim is to challenge more general appreciation for the 
“ modest and homely landscape and architecture of our owncountry.” 
But these subtle influences of nature and art which thrive upon 
daily and hourly association are hardly to be realized in the 
course of a short holiday. A remedy which can only be taken 
in infinitesimal doses usually requires a prolonged course of treat- 
ment to make it effective. The emotions engendered in a quiet 
and homely atmosphere may be wholesome and enduring; but Mr. 


Champneys himself admits that those whose association with either 


landscape or art is only occasional, “ naturally find grandeur more 
effective than modesty, scale more easy to appreciate than senti- 
ment.” The drawing which hangs over your own mantelpiece may 
have greater merits than many large pictures, but it might be 
rightly passed over in a gallery. We are not sure, again, whether 
Mr. Champneys has not too much taken for granted that the most 
delicate and tranquil influences of nature and art are necessarily 
the highest. They may be the best to live among, without being 
for that reason the best to choose for those short periods which are 
all that most of us can devote to holiday-making. Take, for 
example, the “impression of amphibiousness,” so admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Champneys as attaching to Romney Marsh :— 

Not only do the more obvious and practical conditions lend themselves 

to this effect, such as the elaborate system of dams and deeply-cut drains 
filled with brackish water, the insular look of the little hamlets and village 
churches, the arrangements of rustic bridges and stepping-stones, set by the 
faithful of long-forgotten times, that they might worship dry-shod, safe from 
the water of flood-tides now ebbed for ever ; but the more subtile effects are 
as those upon the sea. You see the storm gathering in the distance, and it 
sweeps over the equal ground self-contained, solid, and detached, neither 
distorted nor delayed by any prominence ; the wind blows steady and undi- 
verted ; and the countryman, who shows you a circuitous path to some 
distant object on the open plain, has some story to tell of former perils by 
sea. The farmers keep a few boats, and the retired sailors become farmers 
or farm-labourers, and the old houses far inland are specially and elaborately 
planned for hiding smugglers and smuggled goods. oreover the sea, 
though from the dead level it is actually unseen, is constantly present 
to the imagination as a haunting influence, and to the senses as a bright 
horizon of reflected light ; and the sea-shore is marked here and there by a 
low line of white-washed cottages and a flagstaff. 
Any one who has a real love for the sea has felt how much dignity 
is given to an unbroken level by the knowledge that where it ends 
the land ends also. Nothing vulgarizes the sea. Even the pier ata 
watering-place, with its tawdry stalls and exaggerated finery, is saved 
by the recollection of those winter nights when the cold spray 
comes dashing over it, and the whole structure shakes under the 
battering-rams which the waves every moment send against it. 
Mr. Champneys is quite right therefore in striking the note of am- 
phibiousness when he wishes to enlist his readers’ sympathies for 
what they might otherwise think commonplace scenery. And 
it would certainly be well if those of us who live among this 
scenery, or from circumstances are often led to visit it, were more 
sensitive to the charms which are to be found in it by those who 
care to look for them. But it does not follow that those who are 
not so circumstanced would do well to visit it as a matter of choice. 
To take an example from literature, Miss Austen is in her own 
sphere as eminent a writer as George Eliot, and readers who can 
take 7 either _— and again may read Miss Austen’s novels three 
times for once that they read George Eliot’s. But a man who had 
only time to read a single novel would be badly advised if he read 
Emma rather than The Mill on the Floss. There is something in 
the nature of a revelation in scenery and architecture of the grandest 
order, which is wanting in more ordinary landscapes and buildings, 
beautiful as in themselves these often are. A busy man who took 
Mr. Champneys for a guide in his holidays might perhaps miss this 
source of enlightenment altogether. 

This only applies to the abstract soundness of Mr. Champneys’s 
counsel, t it is well that such advice should be given we have 
no doubt at all. The tendency of modern travel is all the other 
way, and even if a few should be led to conceive an exaggerated 
spray for . scenery, it is better than that it should, as now, 

over by so = whom, if they had learned to study it 
more carefully, it might have yielded genuine and abiding enjoy- 
ment. There is another aspect of the same question upon which 
we are entirely at one with Mr.Champneys. “ Whether,” he says, 
“it be the result of familiarity or of heredi association, it is 
certain that, for me at least, the more homely and vernacular 
lish buildings possess a poetry and sentiment which I can find 
in those of no other country that I know.” Mr. Champneys does 
not undertake to decide whether this appreciation is pm whe or 
relative. It is enough for him as a practical artist that “ it is likely 
to be shared by the majority of those for whom he works, to 
many of whom reproductions of foreign styles must be s 
and void of association.” From an pon Rae int of view this 
is both true and important. To determine how far a foreign style 
can be used for new work in this country is far more difficult 
problem than to determine to what extent and with what modifi- 
cations English architecture of former ages can be reproduced at 
the present day. Modern artists have not been so uni ly or so 


conspicuously successful in dealing with this latter question that 
they can safely go on to the other. In treading in the footsteps 
of English builders of a past generation, contemporary architects 
have at least the advantage of following traditions which are of 
home growth. And for some time to come it seems as though the 
following of tradition would be the wisest thing for an architect 
toaim at. Itisso in part because the choice seems very much 
to lie between following tradition himself, and making it so far 
as in him lies impossible for any one else to follow it. If he has 
not the patent which exposes a man to be set down ag 
a mere copyist, he will probably have the iconoclastic temper which 
leads a man to become a restorer. As it is, it would have 
been a wonderful gain for art if the admiration for old 
buildings could have remained dormant a generation longer. A 
few more of them might perhaps have been destroyed through sheer 
ignorance, but a far greater number would have escaped that subtler 
form of destruction which leaves the substance of a building intact 
and only removes the characteristic details which give it a great 

of its artistic value. Perhaps an architect here and there may be 
induced to be a little more conservative in the matter of restora- 
tion by considering the passage in which Mr. Champneys reminds 
him that he cannot eat his church and have it :— 

An unrestored church has about it all the charm of infinite possibilities 
unrealized. All that the past has left it is there. All that the future can 
do for it may be created by the imagination. It is not only in questions of 
restoration that we hesitate to discount the possible for the actual. It is an 
intelligent and harmless amusement, both for professional and amateur 
architects, to effect restorations of the most thorough and complete kind on 
the tablets of the brain or even upon paper. I know of few more interesting 
pastimes than for a number of architects, archxologists, and admiring dilet- 
tanti, to visit an ancient building, and there to enter upon a tournament 
of imaginary restorations, provided only that there be an absolute prede- 
termination on the part of its owners and guardians to carry out no single 
one of the suggestions. Otherwise the game is played with too heavy a 
stake to be an innocent amusement, with a property to wit of future ages, 
of quite immeasurable value. 

Mr. Champneys’s descriptions of Rye and Winchelsea are full of 
interest. Their merit is that they are studies as well as descrip- 
tions. They evince a genuine desire to get at the heart of ancient 
work, The writer is not content with merely cataloguing all the 
variations he comes across, in order to have a fuller bag of patterns 
into which to dip his hand the next time he has occasion to use 
them ; he tries to trace each variation to its root in the endless in- 
ventiveness and fertility of a living style. An example of this 
may be seen in his description of the doorways in the Ypres tower 
at Rye:— 

The elasticity of the Gothic styles, which allowed each practical feature 
to gain its appropriate expression, has perhaps been scarcely adequately 
appreciated by the most devoted practical exponents of Gothic. . . Some- 
how or other unconsciousness and elasticity are, of all others, the elements 
of effect which seem most foreign to the contemporary mind. 

The modern architect has his formule drawn from the best sources 
for a great number of situations, but whenever a new situation pre- 
sents itself he is often hopelessly at a loss. The reason in part is 
that he has studied the deeds of the old workmen more than their 
motives. Mr. Champneys males his studies a text for more than 
one attack on the mistakes of modern art. He is specially and 
justly severe on the English tendency to strip churches of all orna- 
mentation which partakes of the character of furniture. This 
tendency is due in a great degree to the legal and theological con- 
ditions under which English churches are ordinarily built, but, as 
Mr. Champneys truly says, “a modern designer who kept before his 
imagination the complete and perfect ideal would probably make a 
very different use of his limited opportunities to one who recognized 
only the mere permanent and constructional conditions.” The 
difference in the impressions left on the mind by English and by 
foreign churches is attributable to this more than to any other 
cause. It used to be set down to the fact that a foreign 
church was left open all day and every day, and so acquired a 
homelike aspect unattainable by churches which were shut u 

all the week. But it is a common thing now for English 
churches to be as continuously open as foreign churches, and yet the 
homelike aspect is as much wanting as ever. The reason is, that 
in foreign churches the principal altar and the great central spaces 
are reserved for the functions which gather together crowded con- 
gregations, while the occasional worshippers tend to make little 
nooks for themselves in side chapels or round subordinate altars. 
Consequently there is never that empty look about a foreign church 
which there is about an English church whenever it is not abso- 
lutely full. If the choir is deserted there will be what, in propor- 
tion to the space, is quite a throng in front of an image fixed 
against a transept pillar. If the high altar is left dark, lights will 
be burning and voices murmuring in some recess at the far end of 
the nave. After all needful allowance has been made for the 
difference between English and foreign ritual, the fact will remain 
that architects and restorers have gone much further in the 
direction of stripping churches than they were bound to go 
either by law or custom. In their reasonable dislike of high 
pews and three-deckers they have set to work as though 
the ideal of a correct church were a building gutted by a 
recent fire which had been got under before the walls were 
injured. Not a wooden screen has been spared, not a hint of 
mystery has been left undisturbed. The great object has been to 
show everything at once, to bring the east wall and the west door 
into the greatest apparent proximity, by removing everything that 
broke up the intervening space and helped the imagination to take 
| in what a world ot art and devotion lay between those two boun- 
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daries. As services multiply and become more varied there can be 
no reason why the same parts of a great church should be resorted 
to for all of them. If something like. a fourth of a cathedral 
js the utmost that can ordinarily be filled, why should not each 
quarter have its share of use? 

We must not take leave of Mr. Champneys without a word of 

ise for the illustrations and the general appearance of his book. 

A Quiet Corner of England ought to be as popular with the givers 
as with the ers of books. It would make a more than com- 
monly attractive volume even if it were not filled with subtle 

and suggestive observations upon art and scenery and the relations 
which each bears to the other. 
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N.B.—The “ Head Money” is for the present fixed at £4 per Scholar in the a 
The Head-Master will have the use of the Head- Master's House, which is capable of accom- 


modating upwards of Forty Boarders. 

The Governors will, from time to time, fix the a for B 
of Tuition Fee, cannot under the scheme exceed £55 yearly. 

e Head- Master must be a Graduate of some ri niversity within the British Empire. 
Candidate is requested to state his age, his University and College, the — in w 
and (with precision) his place in “the Class List, and if married or 
Preference will be —— to Candidates whose age does not exceed Thirty wave. 
Applicants are requested to : their Testimonials to WILLIAM ROBINSON, Solicitor, 
reh, rgh, Yorkshire, “Clerk to the Governors, not later than February 15, 1875. Copies of the 

y Ci on 


ders, which, exclusi 


Each 
which he 


th: De ber 29, 1874. 


(CHELSEA and HACKNEY HIGH SCHOOLS for GIRLS.— 
The Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Company, Limited, will elect early in 
March HEAD-MISTRESSES for the above Schools. Duties to begin soon after Easter. 
Salary in each case £250 per annum, with a Capitation Fee of 10s. on each Pupil over 100. 
Testimonials (copies), printed or legibly written, to be sent,on or before February 15, to the 
SEcrETARY of the Company, 112 Brompton Road, S.W., from whom further particulars can 
be had. 


Te CAPITALISTS.—WANTED £1,000, in one or smaller 

sums, to complete the capital of a ~yid for a well- known 
Military Weapon. The Profits are expected © pay over Cent. per Cent. on capital ; 15 per 
cent. is cuaranteed. References can be given War Office and Admiralty.—Apply, by letter, 
to. ALPHA, care of Paddison & Son, Solicitors, 57 Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C. 


ESTIMONIAL to PROFESSOR KEY, F.R.S., Head-Master 


of University Coll Sehool.— Professor KEY having completed a half-century of Pro- 
fessorial life, Forty-six Years of which have been spentin the University College, where he 
‘Was appointed to the Chair of Latin in September Is28, a desire has been expressed to com- 
memorate the event, and accordingly a Committee has been formed (with power to add to 
their Number) for the furtherance of this objeat. The Committee, of which Lord BELPER 
has consented to act as Chairman, has resolved that the Testimonial shall consist of a 2 nen of 
Mr. Key, to be placed in the University College. London. Friends and Pupils of Mr. Kry. as 
well as others who may desire to testify their appreciation of his Services as Head-Master of 
‘ofessor of the College. are invited to forward Contributions of any amount 
se Bomond ARY SECRETARY of the “und. Subscriptions will also be received at the Office 
e College. 
Gentlemen who may be willing to act on the Covatnitter, or to assist in collecting Donations, 
resses 


are requested to send their Names and Add: 
PHILIP MAGNUS, B.Sc., B.A., Sec. 
_ 2 Portsdown Road, London, W. 


V ERULAM CLUB.—The Club House is NOW OPEN at 

54 St. James's Street,S.W. The entrance fee for the next two hundred members will 
be five guineas. The Annual Subscription for town members is six guineas; for country 
members aan beyond a radius of sixty miles from town, three guineas ; and for members 


JAMES HUTTON, Secretary. 
QVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 


for the conveyance of the Mails tothe Mediterranean, India, China, Japan,and Australia. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from South- 

ampton, via the Suez Canal, every Thursday, from Veni¢e every Friday, and from Brindisi, 

with the — Mails, every Monday.—Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cockspur 
t.5.W. 


EAK INTELLECT.—CHILDREN and YOUTHS of 


FEEBLE gb TE NCE (also if subject to Epileptic fits) are received in 
PRIV. as ESTABLIS near London. Resident Physician.—Apply, by letter, to 


R. R., M.D., Marshall's , 50 Edgware Road, W. 
PARK, Richmond Hill. 


YDROPATH Y. —SUDBROOK 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest andchange. Turkish Baths on the premises. 


RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea and 
Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long establ's shed. Suites of 
Rooms. spacious Cotfee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


WINTER at the GRANVILLE.—Replete with Home comfort. 
Hydropathic, Turkish, Saline, Plunge, and Medical Baths. Billiard and 
cert Rooms; American Bowling Alley; beautiful Views, Sea Shipping. Table-d'ho 
6.30 P.M.— Address, THE MANAGER, St. Lawrence-on-Sea, Ramsga 


Marc ATE.—The CARLTON, fully at Private Hotel, 
facing the Sea, for Boarders, a fet w eek the Married, or two Siste rae ly 
‘Adstainers at especially welcome. Tol Keen, the {otel Select and the hour of Closing E Eleven, 
References are required a few days before entrance. 
R. KERR, Proprietor, 


OAL ECONOMISING STOVES.—FENDERS, F IREIRONS, 


BURTO pete draw attention to his | stock e above, and especially to two NEW 
PALENT STOVES for economising the use ot coal (while increasing the amount of heat), 
which can be seen in operation in his show-rooms. In one of these stoves the coal consumed is 
only one pound per hour. 

£s. Ze 

Black Register Stoves 9 to 

Bright Steel do. 

Bronzed or Black Fenders 8s . 

Steel and lu t& 

Fireirons, per set 

Chimney-pieces 


Coat SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 different 

Patterns of COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices Vary 
from 2s. * to 150s. Plain Black open Scoops, from 2s. 4d.; do. do., zine-lined, from 5s. 3d : 
covered Box Scoops, from 6s.; ditto, with Hand-Scoop, from §s. 6d.; do. do., with fancy 
rnamentation. f from Ms. ; highly and ornamented, and With imitation ivory 

. from 22s. to 150s. re is also a choice selection of Wooden Coal Boxes, with 
and brass mountings, from 43s. to 130s. 

S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger,by appointment.to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE, post free ones | upwards of 850 Illustra- 
tions of his unrivalled Stock, with — of Pr Prices and Plans of the 30 large Show-rooms, 
39 Oxford Street, W.; 1, » 2,3, and ‘ewman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 

Newman Yard, London, W. The Cost of delivering Goods to the mostdistant parts of the 

ited Kingdom b Railway is trifling. WILLIAM 8, BURTON will always undertake 
ata small iixed rate. 


"THE AGRA BANK, Limited.—Established in 1893, 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Orrick—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 


Brancuks in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bogabey. Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
Kong. 
Current Accounts are kept at the Flead a on the Terms assay with London Bankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 
posits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At 5 per cent. perann.. subject to 12 months’ Notice oe Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Billsissued at the current exchanze of the day on any of the Branches of the B; 
charge ; and Approved Biils purchased or sent for collection. ‘ank, free of 
Sales and Purchases effected in British and Foreign Securities, 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 
Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
— description of Banking Business and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. Chairman, 
MEDIC AL, and GENERAL LIFE 
URANCE SOCIETY, 


13 ST. SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 
Ciry BraNcH—MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, E.C. 
FINANCIAL RESULTS. 
The Annual Income, steadily ree ge exceeds ... 
The Assurance Fund, safely invested, is over 

The New Policies in the last Year were 510, assuring. 
The New Annual Premiums were 
The Bonus added to Policies in January, 18 

The Total Claims by Death paid amount to 
The subsisting Assurances and Bonuses amount 

DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Credit of half the first five ennnal Premiums allowed on whole term Policies on healthy 
Lives not over Sixty years of ag 
Endowment Assurances gran at, without Profits, payable ut death or on attaining a specified 


in East India Stock ang 


(CLERIC AL, 


age. 
Invalid Lives assured at rates proportioned to the risk. 
Claims paid thirty days after proof of death. 
BONUS. 
The next Division of Profits will take place in January 1877, and Persons who effect New 
Policies before the end of June next wiil be entitled at that Division to one year’s additional 
share of Profits over later Entrants. 


REPORT, 1874. 
The Fiftieth Annual Report just issued, and the Balance Sheets for the year ending 
June 30, 1874, as rendered to the Board of Trade, can be obtained at either of the Society's 


Offices, or of any of its Agents 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 


NEW SYSTEM OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 
[HE POSITIVE GOVERNMENT SECURITY LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHIEF OFFices—33 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON. 
Paid-up Capital, over £250,000. 
Central Trustees. 


‘The Bight Hien, SANDHURST, G.C.B., G.C.S.I., Commander-in-Chief of the 
orces i 


THOMAS HU GHES, Esq., Q.C., Lincoln's Inn. 
M. H. CHAYTOR, Esq., Chairman of the National Discount Company, and Alliance Bank. 
Auditor of the Life Assurance Fund. 
W. FARR, Esq., M.D., Registrar-General’s Office, Somerset House. 


THE PosITIvVeE PLAN 
Is to make the Insurance Clear, Secure, and as little burthensome to the Assured as possible— 
By avoiding all useless and unfair conditions ; 


By! setting apart in Trust a sufficient portion of the Premiums and other Assets in 
Government Securities to meet claims as they full due ; 

By accepting Moderate Premiums for a Limited Number of Years, or See the pay- 
ments over a longer period, as may best suit the convenience of Assurants 

By allowing the Assured the use, according to his necessities, of a eaety part of the 
Premiums; an 


By making the Assurance Transferable. without trouble or expense, through the 
medium of the POSITIVE Note. which, like a Bank Note, passes from hand to hand 
without endorsement or other formality. 


Forms of Application for Assurance, the Rates of Premium, and all information can be 
obtained on application to 
F. BARROW, Managing Director. 


The Policies of this Company cover the risk of Travelling anywhere, by any mode of 
conveys ance, and of Residence in any part of the WwW orld. 
SCOTTISH IMPERIAL IN SU RANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—2 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW WEST GEORGE STREET. 
For FIRE, LIFE, and ANNU tet at Home and Abroad. 
Reduced rates of Life Premiums for foreign resider 
The total expenses of management in the Life department are less than Nine-and-a-half per 
cent. of the income. 
H. AMBROSE SMITH, Secretary and Actuary. 

TYPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Established 1803. 

1 OLD BROAD STREFPFT, E.C., and 16 & 17 PALL. MALL,S.W. 


CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED. £700,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LOXDON and SOUTHWARK FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE. 
Chairman—HENRY ASTE, Esq. 


Orrice—73 and 74 KING WILLIAM STREET, E. c. 


H@NiIxX FIRE Or YT Ii 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Promptand liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
GEORGE WM. LOVELL 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD 


IN S UR NCE 
Established 1807. => Lives only.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Premiums and Interest 
Accumulated Funds ........ 
Also, a Subscribed Capital of more 
The Annuai Report of the Company's state and progress, Prospectuses and Forms, may be 
had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office. or to any of the Company's Agents. 
Sxpenses of management considerably under 4 per cent. of the gross inco! 


GEORGE HUMPHREYS, ) Actuary and Secretary. 


Accu )ENTS WILL HAPPEN.—Provide against the Losses 
that follow by taking a Policy against Accidents of all kinds, of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
the Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or 64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent 
Street, London, WM. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MAPPIN. & & WEBBS A OONS and FORKS. 
Guaranteed to last Twenty Years. 


} Secretaries. 


COMPANY. 


A 1 SPOONS 
A Written Guarantee given to every Purchaser. 
OXFORD STREET, Nos. 76, 77, and 73, WEST END, LONDON. 

MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. CITY, LONDON. 

MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, THE ROYAL CUTLERY WORKS, 

SHEFFIELD. 
Cost]: Catalogues on itamps. 
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